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PLATER HALL 

BOARS HILL, OXFORD 

THE CATHOLIC WORKERS COLLEGE 


One and two year courses for men 
and women who wish to study 
Christian social teaching. 


Suitable candidates prepared for the University 
Diploma in Economics & Political Science. 
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(Founded 1909) 
for the adult student 
who ires a period 
of full-time residential 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE, etc. 

RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR MEN 
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Surbiton, Surrey. Elmbridge 2688 
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Secretary (AE). 
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DALKEITH, MIDLOTHIAN 
WARDEN : CHARLES L. RIGG, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Scotiand’s only residential adult college, on 
the outskirts of Edinburgh, welcomes students 
from all over the world to its sessional and 
short courses. 

Write to the Warden for further 


information about this unique oppor- 
tunity open to all over the age of 18. 


STANFORD HALL 
LOUGHBOROUGH 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE 


Scholarships available for 
Social Studies leading to 
University award (external) or 
to Diploma in Co-operation. 
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FOR SOME YEARS we have tried to relate the September issue of 
ADULT EDUCATION to the theme of the Institute’s Annual Confer- 
ence. This year we hope that its contents will be particularly 
relevant to the open session on Saturday morning. A provisional 
agenda has been compiled from suggestions received and from our 
own knowledge of particular activities and we have enlisted the 
services of a number of ‘ informants’ who have something precise 
and practical to say on the basis of their personal experience. We 
hope that they will stimulate a lively discussion on some of the 
current problems and possibilities in adult education and that the 
Institute Council will get useful guidance for the conduct of the 
enquiry into accommodation and staffing on which it is now 
launched. 

The report of the private working party on ‘ Professional Stand- 
ing” which is printed at p. 103 breaks new ground in a vigorous 
and controversial fashion : it will probably provide some texts for 
conference contributors. Mr Hainsworth’s thoughtful account of an 
attempt to come to grips, in the adult class, with the potentialities of 
Television, carries discussion of this topic nearer to the realms of 
practicability than has often been the case. Mr Styan, who wrote on 
the same topic in more general terms recently, adds a useful post- 
script at p. 142. 


® Since, at present, we do not carry all the conviction we might 
desire with the Minister of Education, it is even more important 
than usual that we should be sure of the full engagement of those 
who speak for the Local Education Authorities. It is heartening that 
at the moment of writing, enrolments for Conference are running 
well ahead of recent experience, and that this is particularly true of 
the Local Education Authorities. Whatever discount we allow for 
the charms of Oxford in September, it is none the less welcome. I 
gather that the Ministry of Education course in July for people 
working in Further Education was also over-subscribed, and what 
figures I have so far seen for last winter’s classes tell the same story. 
Perhaps the answer to Sir David Eccles’ rhetorical question last 
year, ‘Could it now be the turn of adult education ?’, is in the 
affirmative, after all. 
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® The Council and Executive Committee of the Institute are re- 
constituted at three-yearly intervals. The first meeting of the 
Executive Committee for the triennial period 1961-1964 was held in 
July when Dr Mabel Tylecote was unanimously elected Chairman 
in succession to Mr H. J. Boyden, M.P., who was most warmly 
thanked for his admirable services over the last three years. Dr 
Tylecote sums up in her own person the catholicity of British adult 
education. A member of two Education Committees, she is the 
immediate past-President of the National Federation of Com- 
munity Associations, Vice-President of the Workers’ Educational 
Association and a long-time associate, as tutor and committee 
member, of the Manchester University Extra-Mural Department. 
She is the author of Mechanics Institutes of Lancashire and York- 
shire before 1851, one of the most thorough and scholarly studies 
produced in recent years. Her recent Fabian Society pamphlet, The 
Future of Adult Education is one of the best blue-prints available 
for current action. 

Dr Tylecote is no figure-head Chairman. She was quickly im- 
pressed into further service as Chairman of the Steering Com- 
mittee for the Accommodation and Staffing enquiry. The Institute 
has been particularly fortunate in the co-operation it has elicited 
for this task from a widely representative group. In addition to Dr 
Tylecote it comprises the following : Professor A. J. Allaway ; Mr 
W. A. Devereux ; Mr W. C. E. Gregory ; Mr. Philip Hopkins ; Dr 
T. Kelly ; Mr P. J. Madgwick ; Mr H. Martin Wilson ; Miss Ellen 
McCullough; Mr H. Oldman; Mr Eric White; Mrs E. M. 
Wormald, together with Mr E. B. H. Baker and Mr J. A. Lefroy, 
H.M.L., as Ministry observers. 


® Some readers may have seen references to the Brooklyn College 
Project—the attempt by an American institution to devise a degree 
programme particularly suited to the needs, interests and already 
accumulated educational experience of adults. Its progress has been 
reported in Adult Experience and College Degrees by Stern and 
Missall (Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819, 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15). More recently the University of 
Oklahoma has announced the institution of ‘The Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies’ described as ‘a new degree programme for adult 
part-time students administered by a new academic unit ’. 

The programme is opening with a selected group of 75 students 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York has provided a grant of 
some £20,000 towards providing scholarships for this pilot group. 

Its distinctive features are specifically American but it embraces 
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certain ideas that have been floated in more than one connection in 
this country, e.g. ‘Advance placement examinations allow the 
student to enter the programme at his own level of attainment. He 
is not forced to repeat areas of subject-matter already acquired 
through prior learning or experience’. The Residential Colleges 
Committee will see the relevance of this statement to the problems 
their students often face in later entry to universities. 

Each student will be assisted by a team of three faculty advisers. 
Programmes of individual reading will be supplemented by attend- 
ance at three week residential seminars in each of the three main 
areas—humanities, social sciences and natural sciences. ‘ Finally he 
completes a study in depth and an inter-area residential seminar 
followed by an inter-area comprehensive examination for the 
degree ’. 

At the last conference of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, the President, Mrs E. M. Wormald, referred to the 
suggestions made earlier in the year oy Enid Hutchinson in 
Education for flexible high-level courses for ‘ home-bound ’ women. 
Both would approve of the notes in the Oklahoma programme that 
‘each student be furnished periodically with information on all pro- 
grammes available by class, short course, radio, television etc. which 
might assist him in his independent study’ and that ‘there be 
organised on a non-credit and voluntary basis, curriculum-related 
discussion groups, week-end residentials and other programmes to 
assist students... ”. 

I am sure that university spokesmen will have no difficulty in 
proving that it couldn’t happen here—even for extra ‘ compensa- 
tion .” But when I think of London External Degree students I can’t 
help wondering. 


® The recently formed Australian Association of Adult Education 
has launched the Australian Journal of Adult Education under the 
editorship of Arnold Hely, Director of Adult Education in the 
University of Adelaide, South Australia, from whom copies can be 
obtained (4s.). I was honoured to be asked to contribute to the 
first issue and charmed to find in its end pages a long and per- 
ceptive review of Education and Retirement. Keen interest in other 
people’s work is a hall-mark of Australian adult educators and Hew 
Roberts has faced a task we have so far shirked—that of reviewing 
at length the 600-page Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States. 

In a recent letter, Dr J. L. J. Wilson, Director of Tutorial Classes 
in the University of Sydney and Chairman of the new association, 
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drew my attention to the vacancy for which a classified advertise- 
ment appears in this issue. He has been a little disquieted by lack of 
response from this country, in the recent past, to such advertise- 
ments. There seems to be a very good opening here for someone 
chafing under our own particular brand of frustrations. Australia 
no doubt has its own but I can think of few people with whom it 
would be more rewarding to work than Dr Wilson. 


® A curious and topical fragment from what might conceivably be 
notes for a conference address has reached the editorial desk. It 
can only be assumed to have originated in Erewhon. 

*,.. Mever . . . a moment in our history when more was de- 
manded . . . each individual . . . contribution to the common good. 
Ministers of Crown specially need to be sustained by active and 
informed criticism. Home—problems of increased production with- 
out inflation and upset balance of payments: squalor in great 
towns—ameliorated—but still indignity and offence. Awful ex- 
ternal decisions—Berlin—Common Market—Africa—not choices 
between good and bad but only between less painful and more pain- 
ful. Only come out well if great majority of men and women feel 
identified with decisions and consciously accept personal sacrifices. 

* Great responsibility for press, radio, T.V. But not enough. Must 
have frequent and easy opportunities for study and discussion 
(“‘ age, ability and aptitude’ means adults as well as children) if 
climate of a responsible democracy to be maintained. Quote Sir 
W.C.—“ this age of clatter and buzz, of gape and gloat ’°—must 
counter with “* manifold opportunities to expand personal skills and 
to experience all the arts of civility ”’. 

‘ Announce agreement of C.E. to provide whatever resources 
needed in spite of economic difficulties. Best investment available. 
Call for great co-operative effort from all concerned with adult 
education—indispensable to the national well-being ’. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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The second Report of a Working Party arising out of a 
London University Extension Course for Adult Educa- 
tionists at the National Institute of Adult Education * 


THE VOICE WHICH is seldom heard when adult education is 
publicly discussed is the voice of those who actually do the job. In 
this paper we make proposals which would remedy a situation which 
satisfies neither public nor personal interest. Our meetings staried 
and ended with at least two certainties : that there is no satisfactory 
definition of professional standing; that, whatever professional 
standing is, adult educationists do not have it. We can add to these 
a third : the achievement of professional standing for adult educa- 
tionists is urgent, and it is timely in the sense that we are not the 
only people thinking about it. We believe that the first, necessarily 
cautious, moves could be made now. 

There is no definition of ‘ professional’ logically tidy enough to 
cover doctors, lawyers, actors, school teachers, journalists and 
chartered accountants without a mass of qualifying clauses, but a 
comparison of ourselves with at least some of the major undisputed 
professions suggests that if adult education were a profession, it 
would be socially recognised as such. Its members would have no 
difficulty in identifying one another. They would share a complex 
body of accepted and developing knowledge, to be passed on through 
vocational training. Qualification in this corpus of knowledge would 
be assessed or recognised by a professional association, and such a 
qualification would entitle its owner to know where he stood finan- 
cially. The questions which we have discussed and which we would 
like others to take further are : should adult education satisfy these 
criteria ? And if so, how can progress be made ? We know that our 
own recommendations must be tentative. We are sure that answers 
and action must follow, and we hope that our attempt to define the 
areas which need further exploration will give impetus to our 
colleagues. 


*The Chairman of the Extension Committee and the Secretary of the 
National Institute of Adult Education received and read a copy of this 
report, but it should be made clear that neither the Extension Committee 
nor the National Institute is in any way responsible for the report’s 
comments and suggestions. 
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SOCIAL RECOGNITION 

We need say little about this. When the passport official says 
*‘ occupation ?’ to a solicitor, communication between them could 
not be simpler. When he says it to us, what do we answer ? Evening 
Institute Principal ? Area Organiser of . . .? Adult Educationist ? 
(or, we wonder, such are the reverberations of insecurity set going 
in us, should it be ‘ adult educationalist ’?) ‘ Adult Educationist ? 
What’s that ?’ asks the official. At least that gives us the chance to 
indulge in a deft description of an administrative freak in a few 
succinct phrases, plus some examples that start from where the 
student is. 

The trouble does not end there. If an adult educationist wants to 
change his job, and looks under ‘ Adult Education ’ on the last (of 
course the last) page of The Times Educational Supplement, he will 
miss most of the vacancies. Complete coverage can only be secured 
by scanning Administration, Overseas Appointments, Colleges of 
Advanced Technology, Technical Colleges, Community Centres and 
Universities. Furthermore, and most serious of all, the Ministry of 
Education was, at any rate before the recent reorganisation, almost 
as baffled as The T.E.S. Anyone foolish enough to telephone with 
a query about adult education was letting himself in for a tour of 
the switchboard. Much adult education is still administered in the 
spirit of ‘O.F.E.’—Other Further Education. The man is unclassi- 
fiable, his work is what is left over when you take away the further 
education that really matters because it leads to examinations and 
higher productivity. Professional status does not easily come to 
those who are administrative anomalies on the margins of public 
interest and state responsibility. 


THE SCOPE OF THE PROFESSION 
Professional status requires that a man and his profession should 
be readily identifiable. Our position has been complicated by the 
fact that we do not always seem to recognise each other. There are 
those who seem to think that only the work they do is adult educa- 
tion and there are those who have such a modest view of their work 
that they are surprised to be taken for adult educationists. Although 
these particular attitudes are losing influence, there does remain a 
problem of definition : who are the adult educationists ? In answer- 
ing the general question, we in effect answer the practical question : 
who should be admitted to a professional association ? There are 
some categories about which we are in no doubt : 

1. Those employed full-time as administrators, organisers or 

tutors by Responsible Bodies ; 
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2. Those employed full-time by Local Education Authorities as 
e.g. Heads of Evening Institutes, Heads of Liberal Studies Depart- 
ments in Technical Colleges or Colleges of Further Education ; 

3. Those employed to give full-time teaching or organising assist- 

ance to those in (2) whether engaged in liberal, practical or 

physical education ; 

4. The Wardens and full-time teaching staff of residential colleges 

and non-residential centres sponsored by LEAs, universities or 

voluntary bodies ; 

5. Those engaged full-time in developing the educational work 

of voluntary bodies such as the trade unions, Women’s Institutes, 

Townswomen’s Guilds, Co-operative members’ organisations, etc ; 

6. Anyone in H.M. Forces or Prison Service with a full-time 

responsibility for the general education of adults. 

When considering further categories for admission, we have to 
remember that adult education can never be a monopolistic profes- 
sion like the law or medicine. By its very nature it needs to encour- 
age the most widespread sharing of responsibility, knowledge and 
leadership. The core of full-time workers necessarily needs and 
creates a supporting body of paid part-timers and voluntary 
helpers. Furthermore, adult education is unlike law, medicine or 
electrical engineering in that it is not itself organised as an academic 
discipline, which means that it must have the same freedom as 
journalism to recruit new workers from ‘ outside’ the profession. 


It follows that a professional association must admit, on equal 
terms or as associates, these additional categories : 
1. Those employed part-time as tutors by the Responsible Bodies; 
2. Qualified teachers in full-time employment with LEAs en- 
gaged part-time in adult education ; 
3. Those whose industrial or professional experience qualifies 
them to be recognised part-time teachers employed in e.g. evening 
institutes ; 
4. Those in part-time employment who contribute to the adult 
educational work of H.M. Forces, the churches, trades unions and 
other voluntary educational organisations ; 
-5. Full-time workers who use adult education techniques to a 
greater or lesser extent as an aspect of neighbourhood or com- 
munity development work (it would, for example, be regrettable 
to exclude the wardens of community associations, and yet it 
would probably harm, not help, their work to assimilate them 
without qualification to any category of full-time adult educa- 
tionist). 
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Voluntary workers (aptly known as lay leaders in the United 
States), should not be eligible for membership, though one of the 
professional association’s functions could be the encouragement of 
more educative encounters between full-timers, part-timers and 
volunteers, the value of which has already been proved by—to take 
some diverse examples—the WEA’s District Councils, the Co- 
operative Education Convention, university extension departments’ 
meetings for representatives of local extension centres, or the annual 
conference of the Educational Centres Association. With some of 
these qualifications in mind, it seems to us practical to recommend 
that the profession and its association should reflect the range of 
constituents of the National Institute of Adult Education. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Entry into most of the major professions is controlled through quali- 
fication, by examination in a corpus of knowledge which normally 
takes some years to acquire. The theatre and journalism are the 
principal exceptions, but whereas professional actors may prepare 
for their careers by attending a full-time course, adult educationists 
are initially always obliged to learn their craft by going straight, as 
it were, into repertory. We all come into the work by the side door, 
because there is no front one. The experience of the members of the 
Working Party is typical. Several of us have attended two-week 
courses or summer schools, and one of us has actually had a year’s 
training through participating in the Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy 
Scheme. 

Perhaps we are running ahead by assuming that training for the 
profession is necessary or possible. It might be objected that the 
difference already pointed out between law or medicine, which are 
academic disciplines, and journalism or adult education, which are 
not, is sufficient justification for the lack of training for our work. 
In this case, since anyone can be a journalist if he can write well 
enough, so anyone can be an adult educationist if he has a flair 
for communicating with adults. We are not persuaded. It may be 
true that great teachers are born, not made, though even this is 
doubtful. Even if it is true, a properly staffed system of adult 
education must rely on good teachers and administrators, not on 
specially gifted ones. Just as good writers become better, through 
the education they receive from editors, so good adult educationists 
can be made more competent by training. To suppose otherwise is 
to claim that the experience of the experienced is all of such a 
personal idiosyncratic kind that it cannot possibly be analysed, 
systematised and passed on to relative beginners, which is clearly 
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nonsense, and arrogant nonsense at that. So the present lack of 
training facilities is a failure to take adult education with proper 
seriousness, not a realistic consequence of the nature of the work. 
The lack is not, of course, total. There are some facilities for pre- 
paratory training, and some for in-service refreshment. Those we 
know of include : 


Preparatory training for Responsible Body work (1) The Oxford 
Extra-Mural Delegacy Scheme. One of our members has personal 
experience of this, and describes it as follows : Students are selected 
from among those on a fortnight’s concentrated course, and offered 
a £300 grant for a year’s training. Our member was then sent to 
Lincoln, attended two classes as an observer, then took four 
terminal classes herself. In the meantime, she was expected to read 
widely in the literature of adult education. She then lived for a few 
weeks in a long established centre of WEA work, and had eventually 
to write a thesis. The course culminated by teaching in the follow- 
ing year’s summer school. 

(2) Summer Schools. Cambridge University Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies arranges a fortnight’s training course with the WEA 
to coincide with the WEA Summer School. Students attend lectures 
on the administration, history and method of adult education, pre- 
pare specimen syllabuses and give practise lectures to summer 
school students which are criticised by tutors and fellow-students. 
Some other extra-mural departments make similar arrangements. 

(3) One-day or week-end Schools. In general, however, the univer- 
sities seem to feel that as the internal staff are not required to know 
how to teach, there is no reason why the extra-mural staff should 
learn. London has a how-to-do-it pamphlet, supplemented by tutor 
training conferences of one-day or week-end duration. The new 
tutor gains his experience as he goes along. This method has cer- 
tainly produced effective standards and efficient tutors, but it is a 
harsh endurance test. New tutors can very easily be discouraged and 
doubtless some classes have been lost. 


Preparatory training for LEA work 

-A number of authorities enable teachers of ‘ Women’s subjects ’, 
music and drama, to qualify by attending a one-week course full- 
time or a year’s course part-time, leading to a City and Guilds 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Preparatory training for work with voluntary bodies 
Most volu xtary associations seem to have no schemes for train- 
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ing their full-time educationists, but we note that the National 
Federation of Community Associations started a scheme just over 
a year ago for intending Community Centre wardens and ‘ grad- 
uates’ from this scheme have now taken up appointments. 


In-service training and the Manchester Diploma 

The Ministry of Education runs an annual summer school for 
heads of evening institutes, teachers of adult classes, community 
centre wardens and others. Most extra-mural departments run 
short courses and conferences for tutors in specific subjects. The 
ECA organises wardens’ meetings on professional matters. The 
most important in-service scheme has not yet been started. From 
October 1961 it will be possible to take a one-year course at Man- 
chester University leading to a Diploma in Adult Education. 
Although largely designed for overseas students interested in com- 
munity development, people wanting to work in British adult 
education, for example qualified teachers with at least two years’ 
experience of approved work in adult education, may apply for 
admission. 

Quite clearly, present facilities for training are inadequate and 
enrolment in them altogether too haphazard. We have not indulged 
in any elaborate syllabus-building, but we wish to recommend most 
strongly that the Ministry of Education, the Universities and other 
agencies which can command appropriate resources, e.g. Institutes 
of Education, should initiate short courses for those engaged part- 
time in adult education (thinking not only of part-time tutors but 
also of librarians and others interested in organising adult educa- 
tion) and for those engaged, or wishing to be engaged full-time. 
Provision should be made in full-time courses for the different 
emphases required for training administrators and for training 
tutors. 

The course for full-time adult educationists should last a year. It 
should enable the student to begin to work out his own attitudes 
towards the work and its objectives, to understand the various 
motives which inspire adult students, the psychology of their learn- 
ing and the behaviour of voluntary groups. He should know about 
the varieties of method appropriate to different kinds of activity. 
He should be familiar with all the relevant agencies, their histories, 
purposes and milieux and see them in their social context. He should 
be introduced to the techniques of community liaison and develop- 
ment, and acquainted with sociological research which could 
deepen his understanding of the forces acting on his potential 
clientele. The course should include field expeditions and assign- 
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ments with a number of contrasting agencies. The part-timers’ short 
courses should concentrate on group work, methods and techniques, 
syllabus preparation, and include as much evaluated practise as 
possible. Where appropriate, it should enlarge the practitioners’ 
understanding of the objectives and organisation of the agencies for 
which they work, so that their part-time efforts are more deliberately 
consistent with the agencies’ purposes. 

Although it seems to us entirely proper for an Institute of Educa- 
tion to arrange such courses, we do not believe that they would be 
an appropriate option in teacher training colleges. Maturity of 
experience is necessary for this work. Nevertheless, it is absurd that, 
as Professor Ross Waller observes, ‘ Young men and women can go 
through a whole process of training for the teaching profession and 
never hear more than a casual word about adult education ’.* As he 
asks : ‘Is it not reasonable to expect that all these training estab- 
lishments should give their students some idea of further education 
and its importance, so that if they never engage in it, they may at 
least have some understanding of what is going on, and take what 
opportunity they may have of telling people about it ? ’ 


SALARIES AND CONDITIONS 

Full-time courses leading to examination and qualification do not 
exist at present. Until something like the Manchester Diploma 
course becomes an accepted part of our professional preparation, 
salaries and conditions will remain chaotic and anomalous. The 
range of salaries paid to ECA centre wardens neatly conveys the 
position, since these centres are run by universities, LEAs and 
voluntary bodies. In The Educational Centres Movement, Professor 
Allaway includes this astonishing table : 


Category Wardens’ Salaries No: of Centres 
1 £550— £700 4 
2 £750—£1,000 8 
3 £1,050—£1,500 iz 
4 £1,550—£1,950 l 


Professor Allaway adds this gloss: ‘These figures allow for 
accommodation and services where provided. The lowest paid 
wardens are not remunerated on any incremental scale ; the highest 
paid are, and eventually the salary of one of the wardens in category 
4 will rise to over £2,000. Most of those in categories 2 and 3 are 


** The Teaching Profession ’, ADULT EDUCATION, May 1961, p. 11. 
+ Published by the National Institute of Adult Education, 1961. See pp. 76-77. 
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employed on some incremental scale, but these scales vary greatly. 
There is no close correlation between salary and academic qualifi- 
cation or age or degree of responsibility. Wardens of some of the 
smaller centres are among the highest paid and wardens of some 
of the largest centres are among those in the middle ranges of the 
salary. It is clear that most wardens are ill-remunerated for their 
services. Theirs is a position calling for high academic ability and 
carrying a considerable degree of responsibility, yet most of them 
are less well paid than graduate class teachers in our publicly pro- 
vided and maintained schools ’. 

There are two reasons why it would be unrealistic to expect this 
chaos of salary scales to give way to a tidy, unified hierarchic 
salary structure. First, the autonomy of the University Grants Com- 
mittee and of the universities is a principle of such importance 
that its logical consequences must be accepted. One of these is that 
the salaries paid to extra-mural staffs are a matter for the univer- 
sities to settle independently. Secondly, it is vital that voluntary 
bodies should continue to sponsor adult education. It would not be 
desirable for all of it to be controlled by universities and LEAs. 
Consequently, a lack of uniformity in salaries paid by voluntary 
bodies is to be expected. However, in the long run, and probably 
in the not so long run at that, a community which pays lip-service 
to the voluntary principle must be prepared to grant-aid these 
independent forms of adult education with something like Scan- 
dinavian generosity if voluntary agencies are not to find themselves 
(as most are already) unable to offer salaries which can compare 
with those in the state and university sectors. 

Meanwhile, however, it is possible at least to expect a rational 
and consistent salary policy for adult educationists employed by 
local authorities. Here, what we are proposing is simply (but radic- 
ally) that adult education must be recognised as an integral part of 
the educational system, and that this recognition should take tangible 
form in the salaries and conditions of service of those responsible 
for the work. At present, for example, heads of evening institutes 
can be penalised by the ‘ equivalent to’ formula. This means that 
they are not on a scale. Their salaries are kept in line with a scale, 
which is a very different matter. We know of principals who have 
to apply, even to press, for increments which come automatically to 
their colleagues in other parts of the system. Furthermore, even 
where there is some uniformity of scale paid for posts of certain 
grades, the determination of grades is arbitrary and varies consider- 
ably from one authority to another, bearing no consistent relation- 
ship to extent of responsibility. One authority will appoint a full- 
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time Principal when there are 1,000 on the roll; another requires 
at least 2,000 on the roll before it will make a comparable appoint- 
ment, but has been known not to make one even when a roll rises 
above 2,500. The implication of all this is that nobody knows what 
an adult educationist is worth, because he is an administrative 
oddity. Accordingly we have these proposals to make : 


(i) As a guiding principle for determining scales, adult education 
should be regarded as an integral part of Further Education along 
with e.g., Technical Education and the Youth Service. 

(ii) This is the logical extension of the present practice whereby 
an evening institute in which there is more than one full-time teacher 
(including the Principal) is recognised as an establishment of Further 
Education. Despite its organisational difference from a Technical 
College in its own premises, an evening institute in someone else’s 
is nevertheless an organised unit for Further Education just as they 
are. 

(iii) It follows from this that Burnham Technical scales could 
govern adult educationists’ salaries. These already apply to people 
who teach but are not qualified as teachers, though they may have 
appropriate industrial experience, for instance. This would con- 
stitute a useful analogy by which some adult education appoint- 
ments would be justified. 


In any case, ‘ Burnham Tech B’ is a scale already often in use 
for adult educationists, including those who are part-time teachers or 
administrators. Furthermore, since liberal studies work in technical 
colleges is an extension of adult education in content, method and 
spirit, adult educationists should be paid on the same scale. Since 
Heads of Evening Institutes are administratively and educationally 
responsible for groups of classes, they should be bracketed with 
Technical College Heads of Departments. Sometimes they are, but 
whereas there is a range of grades to cover the size of departments, 
most Evening Institute Principals are on Grade I scales even though 
the quantity and quality of the work in their charge would often 
merit recognition at a higher grade. Indeed, some larger LEAs do 
accept two grades of Evening Institute heads, though the basis 
on which the distinction is made varies from LEA to LEA. Since 
the scales in extra-mural departments and in technical colleges 
approximate to each other, these proposals would, together with 
measures to strengthen the ability of voluntary bodies to compete 
for recruits, ensure reasonable parity between one sector of adult 
education and another. 
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Conditions of service are important even if the salary is good. 
One of us is prepared to take a cut in salary if he can move to ? 
job which will not wreck his health and his marriage. Some guaran- 
tees are needed, but it is not easy to make recommendations about 
conditions. Adult education is not a clock-watching job, and present 
freedom to allocate one’s times of going on and off duty might 
disappear were regulation hours enforced. 


A PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 

To regularise and standardise salary scales calls for more than 
individual initiative, more than a change brought about by a slow 
mellowing of public and official understanding. It requires the 
strength of an organised association, which would add the co- 
ordinated influence of those actually engaged in the work to that of 
bodies such as the National Institute of Adult Education and a 
number of its constituents which are already striving to establish the 
integrity of adult education with the rest of education, as opposed 
to its marginality. Professional treatment for adult educationists 
would be part of this total case, and would be guaranteed by its 
acceptance. There are three big questions to which we offer pro- 
visional answers : What would the functions of such an association 
be ? What would its relationship be to those professional groupings 
already in existence ? How could it be established ? 


Functions 

(i) To add the support of the professionals to the National In- 
stitute of Adult Education and its constituents in their efforts to 
improve the status of adult education, by articulating and unifying 
their views and advice to the Minister of Education, Parliament, 
local authorities and the public. 

(ii) To ensure that those employed in adult education are properly 
qualified (interpreted with the flexibility that the variety of the 
work demands). ’ 

(iii) To maintain professional standards by offering members 
opportunities for refresher training and research and by sponsoring 
conferences and publications which would enable them to deliberate 
together across and within their normal working boundaries. 

(iv) To negotiate general salaries and conditions of service. 

(v) To offer services, legal advice and assistance to individual 
members. 


Existing professional groupings 
Adult educationists are not internally divided as teachers are, 
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nor do the existing groupings compete for recruits. But these existing 
groups reflect ard contribute to the fragmentation of the profession. 
Adult educationists can, and do, belong to the NUT, AAM, ATAE, 
AUT, ATTI, APTI, NFCTA, SNW, and NALGO to name, prob- 
ably, only some of them. If some readers have never met some of 
these initials before, let alone knowing what they stand for, this 
we take to be further evidence for our main point.* The voice of 
adult educationists is too small to make itself heard in a large 
organisation, but the alternatives at present are themselves too 
small to sound anything more than a resounding tinkle, to appro- 
priate N.F. Simpson’s title. 

But are there perhaps good reasons besides the accident of history 
why they exist as separate units ? To throw some light on this 
question, the Working Party sought the advice of members of two 
of these associations—the ATAE and the SNW. The ATAE was 
set up to cater for tutors engaged in liberal adult education. A 
definition of ‘ liberal studies ’ is always difficult, but in practice it 
excludes the vocational and the technical, and includes subjects 
where the teaching method is primarily discussion rather than prac- 
tical work. The ATAE caters for both full-time and part-time 
tutors, and considers it very important to bring these together. 
Membership, therefore, includes extra-mural and WEA tutors of 
classes organised under the 1959 Further Education Grant Regula- 
tions ; other WEA tutors not covered by this; and tutors in resi- 
dential adult colleges. Membership is not exclusive: tutors and 
others (e.g. administrators) engaged in adult education as recognised 
by the Executive Committee or the Annual General meeting can 
be admitted. 

Recent and current trends, in particular the increased amount of 
LEA participation since the 1944 Education Act, might cause this 
position to be changed. LEA liberal studies work is developing in 
four fields : in educational centres, short-term residential colleges, 
liberal studies departments of technical colleges and in Evening 
Institutes themselves. It is, of course, recognised that liberal adult 
education can be carried on under LEA auspices and an attempt 
has in fact been made to recruit tutors from short-term residential 
colleges. Other LEA tutors present more of a problem : there has 


*These initials stand for the National Union of Teachers, the Association of 

Assistant Masters, the Association of Tutors in Adult Education, the 
Association of University Teachers, the Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions, the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions, 
the National Federation of Continuative Teachers’ Associations, the Society 
of Neighbourhood Workers and the National and Local Government 
Officers Association. 
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been no national action, but branches have organised joint meetings 
and conferences with staff from technical colleges. Our consultant 
thought that the co-operation of people with similar interests was 
certainly desirable, but that from a trade union point of view, joint 
membership of one association would be very difficult to organise. 
At the moment, all the negotiating powers of the ATAE are con- 
centrated on formal relations with the WEA and the University 
extra-mural departments. The ATAE has no full-time officers, and 
there is a limit to the amount of work that can be undertaken. 

It was strongly represented to us that Community Centre wardens 
‘are not adult educationists’. The warden’s job is to stimulate 
interest in all kinds of activities, some of which involve organising 
classes. But the wardens themselves, except in a very few cases, do 
not lecture. They invite the LEA to provide tutors. Their own © 
educational levels vary greatly. For instance, the applicants for the 
last training course included a milkman, a stock car racing salesman, 
a local government officer and a housewife. The warden is not just 
a community centre worker ; he should be a community developer. 
In the Ministry’s phrase, he is engaged in citizenship education, not 
adult education. 

Salaries and conditions of employment differ greatly. There are 
about 290 full-time wardens in all, and they fall into three groups 
with three different conceptions of the work : some are employed 
directly by an LEA; some are appointed by an LEA and then 
seconded to the CA; some are employed directly by the CA ona 
grant made to the association by the LEA. Some LEAs will not 
provide wardens at all. Those that do offer very different salaries— 
from £300 p.a. to £1,500 p.a. Some wardens operate in special 
premises, some have to work in schools. Most of them spend a 
great deal of time raising money for their centres. 

Traditionally, most wardens have regarded the work as a voca- 
tion, and put up with the sweeping and the washing up. The newly- 
trained entrants may have different ideas. Already they are insisting 
on working outside the centre a little more, which the older wardens 
never had time to do. One last point : the warden who puts too 
much emphasis on formal education may destroy his centre by 
making it exclusive. A community centre is not meant to be, and 
should not be, a college of further education. 


Our consideration of these two contrasting types of work led 
us to these conclusions : 
1. There are clearly times when full-time and part-time tutors in 
liberal education, neighbourhood workers, evening institute princi- 
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pals, tutors with H.M. Forces, Co-operative educationists and so 
on, want to discuss specific problems with people doing the same 
kind of work, and this need is on the whole well served by existing 
groupings. Hence the third clause in our statement of functions 
recommends opportunities for members to meet with colleagues in 
the same part of the field. 

2. Our list of functions also recommends, however, that people 
should be able to deliberate across, and not only within, their 
specific interest groups. At present there is virtually no medium 
through which adult educationists as a whole, and especially those 
actually in the front-line, can confer with each other. The NIAE’s 
annual conference, for instance, mainly brings together people who 
are responsible for, rather than actively engaged in, adult education. 
The journal Adult Education facilitates a traffic in ideas at all levels, 
but cannot be expected, on its own, to provide a substitute for the 
whole variety of encounters between adult educationists which are 
needed. This considerable lack of contact between us is a national 
and local weakness. Too many adult educationists feel that they are 
inevitably working parochially, that they are indeed professionally 
lonely ; often there is little co-operation between agencies of different 
kinds in the same area. The work suffers as well as the worker. 

3. It is important to note that the ATAE is itself trying to enlarge 
the scope of its membership. This is another sign that adult educa- 
tionists are seeking to identify areas of maximum common concern, 
which a more inclusive association would be able to foster. 

4. It is understandable that the ATAE does not feel that its negoti- 
ating position would be improved by being part of a large associ- 
ation, since it deals solely with the WEA and with university 
extra-mural departments, with which it has excellent relations. 
Although in this sense the ATAE is effective, what can it do when 
the Ministry sets its face against the appointment of more full-time 
staff ? In this case it surely needs to join with other sectors of adult 
education which are handicapped by the same embargo. 

5. The differences between neighbourhood workers and extra-mural 
tutors are important. Both are essential ; neither could easily do the 
other’s job, yet more contact between them (and they are only 
examples of our diversity) would surely strengthen Responsible 
Body work by relating it more closely to community needs, and 
neighbourhood work by enabling wardens to use the techniques of 
adult education more confidently. (This part of our discussion left 
a participant from Indiana nonplussed. To her adult education and 
community development are phases of one operation, so how can 
these English talk about bringing them together ?) 
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6. To conclude—Adult Education demands a variety of different 
skills. Its internal diversity must be reflected in any inclusive 
association which should have, perhaps, some kind of federal struc- 
ture to permit unity where none at present exists, and to protect 
the virtues of multiplicity. The work of the ATAE and SNW, again 
to take these two only as examples, is hampered by reliance on 
honorary officers. Would not even their present activities be made 
more effective if they were serviced by the full-time staff which a 
federal association could employ ? 


TOWARDS A PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 

How would such an association be established ? There are a number 
of ways and these not necessarily mutually exclusive. To give four 
examples : 

1. One of the existing organisations might redefine its constitution 
to permit a more inclusive membership. The advantage of this 
method is that through it the establishment of the association would 
be an organic growth. Its disadvantage, and probably an overwhelm- 
ing one, is that since the existing bodies which cater exclusively for 
adult educationists are all about equally small (by the scale set, at 
any rate, by the NUT), it would be difficult to persuade members of 
one group to go in with the members of another. 

2. It would be more realistic to hope, however, that the leaders of 
present groups might see the necessity for some kind of federal 
co-ordination which would protect and strengthen their particular 
interests and enable them to speak with a common voice whenever 
they wanted. 

3. Such a federation might exist on its own, but it might consider 
becoming part of a national association such as the NUT, or of the 
proposed NAT. To this, there could be several objections, but to 
these objections there may be cogent replies. Thus: the NUT is 
so big that it would swamp a small adult education association, and 
leave it insignificant and inaudible. Possible reply: adult educa- 
tionists could hardly be more insignificant and inaudible than they 
are now. If they were part of the NUT, its public relations resources 
would be at their disposal, in addition to its negotiating strength on 
the Burnham Committee (fostering the interests of the entire pro- 
fession) and its legal department (coming to the aid of individual 
members). Or, another objection : the NUT, born from the training 
colleges, is a teachers’ union. Reply : this is no longer true. Just as 
the National Association of Local Education Authority Youth 
Leaders has become an integral part of the NUT, so could adult 
educationists. It is in the interests of the Union to strengthen the 
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NALEAYL because the Union’s understanding of the Youth Service 
will largely depend on it. Similarly, an adult education association 
within the Union could advise the Union on adult education policy. 
At present, if the NUT wants advice on adult education, it can only 
approach the NIAE and its constituents, and these are employing 
bodies. While employers and employees have much the same view- 
point on most policy questions, there are sometimes significant 
differences between them, for example, over the duties of staff in 
dual purpose establishments which are part-school and part-adult 
education centre. The Adult Education Association could, like the 
NALEAYL and other occupational groups within the NUT, con- 
stitute a branch of the Union, with an equal chance of influencing 
Union policy as all other branches, but with a better chance of in- 
fluencing it on adult education than any other. Such an arrangement 
would foster the sense of mutual confidence in the whole teacaing 
profession, thereby overcoming, for instance, the tensions which 
exist between schools and the Youth Service or the indifference 
which is often shown to adult education by the schools. 

A last and humble objection : the NUT would think some of us 

insufficiently qualified. This is not to be ove:stated. A good many 
adult educationists already belong to the NUT, and more could. 
Furthermore, since one of the functions of an AEA would be to 
advocate training and to recognise qualifications, the NUT’s annual 
conference might take a sympathetic, if provisional, view on this. 
4. These ideas are too new for us to have made up our minds about 
them with any definiteness. We certainly do not expect them to be 
accepted or improved without substantial discussion, and for these 
reasons we do not even suggest an order of preference. However, 
since the National Institute is the principal centre for co-operation 
in adult education, and since there is a basic identity of interest 
and concern between employers and employed, it might be reason- 
ably hoped that the National Institute’s good offices could be in- 
voked to promote wider discussion. 


CONCLUSION 

Adult education is the organised provision of opportunities to enable 
men and women to enlarge and evaluate their own mature experi- 
ence. This definition is precise enough to distinguish us from those 
to whom we are closest, and comprehensive enough to unify the 
NIAE. An adult educationist is, then, an organiser of such oppor- 
tunities, be he an administrator, an RB tutor, an informal discussion 
group leader, or a teacher of craft and art skilis. Whether he 
organises by administering, or organises by teaching, he will work 
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with groups (unless he works for the Seafarers’ Education Service). 
It follows from all this, that we can be unified philosophically, 
making understanding and communication between us necessary 
and possible ; we can be unified by a core body of knowledge about 
the context of our agencies’ activities, the psychology of adult learn- 
ing and the techniques of group work. We could therefore be unified 
organisationally, raising our levels of competence, strengthening our 
negotiating position so as to raise those of us who are exploited— 
as a few of us are ; to make secure those who are insecure—as more 
of us are ; and to gain recognition as the necessary trustees for the 
culminating phase of education—which all of us are. 
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E. M. HUTCHINSON 


Secretary, 
National Institute of Adult Education 


IN Adult Education—A Comparative Study, Professor Peers dealt 
summarily with the National Institute of Adult Education as mainly 
concerned with the work of Local Education Authorities. I found 
this a trifle ironical since I am aware of members and officials of 
Local Education Authorities who are equally convinced that the 
Institute is too much under the shadow of the University Extra- 
Mural Departments and the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Partisans of both these views are inclined to ignore the large 
number of other claimants on the attention and limited resources 
of the Institute, as will appear from a perusal of Adult Education in 
1961, the first in what we hope will be a series of Institute Year 
Books. Compiling it has inevitably been something of a stock-taking 
and some points have emerged that may be worth comment. 

The first, and to my mind most important, is the great variety of 
interpretations that are placed on the words ‘ Adult Education ’. In 
asking for information from Local Education Authorities, we tried 
hard to define our terms of reference, and it came as something of 
a surprise to be told by one smaller-sized authority that it employed 
160 full-time teachers in adult education. This was an extreme case, 
but there were enough statements varying from the suspicious to the 
down-right improbable to make us very chary of totalling up the 
figures offered in relation to premises and staff, lest we be accused 
of adding oranges to apples and stating the total in lemons. On a 
careful reading of the replies from authorities—the response was 
nearly 100%—we were bound to conclude that if in some of these, 
there is an officer with a clear conception of adult education, he was 
not the one who completed the return. 

. I do not make such a point as a mere matter of comment or 
debate. It seems to me desperately urgent that Local Education 
Authorities should have a clear picture of their role because failure 
to do so is a limiting factor on development, not only of their own 
work, but on that of all the other necessary agencies. Because of 
long established traditions and practises, we have, I think, been slow 
to recognise this as the full implication of the 1944 Education Act— 
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that adult education is an integral part of the public system of 
education, and, as such, can only prosper if it receives its proper 
share of thought and support from Local Education Authorities. 

Before suggesting some of the practical consequences that ought 
to follow from this contention, I am required by the criticisms in my 
earlier paragraph to offer my own definition of ‘ adult education ’. 
In a memorandum addressed by the Institute to the Committee on 
Higher Education, it is noted that ‘ the term “‘ adult education ” has 
no statutory definition but it is commonly taken to describe educa- 
tional activities engaged in voluntarily and without direct regard to 
vocational preparation or training by people over eighteen years of 
age, who have normally completed full-time education in schools, 
colleges and universities ’. At a later point in the same memorandum 
appears the following : ‘ Adult Education has been much concerned 
with “‘ the higher education of working men and women ”’ and in 
the earlier part of the century it was certainly compensating for 
deficiencies of education in childhood and youth’. This is today 
less obvious. 

Nothing I have seen in any other part of the world has suggested 
that Local Education Authorities should interpret their role as that 
of superseding the work of voluntary bodies and the extra-mural 
departments of academically independent universities. The stress 
that these agencies have laid on social studies is still valid. They 
are nearer than anything else to providing centres of independent 
criticism of the exercise of power. I listened this morning to the 
Director of the Gorky Palace of Culture in Leningrad quoting 
astronomical figures of classes, clubs, enrolments and staffs : at no 
point did she mention a single activity that would resemble a good 
Tutorial or WEA class in political or economic subjects. For us, 
it is a basic task of adult education to produce people who will not 
hesitate to quote Cromwell to those handling power centrally or 
locally—‘ I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken ’. 

Central as I believe this is to a proper conception of adult educa- 
tion, it is not the whole of it. Politics even in the most general sense 
are not the whole of life. People want, and are entitled to want, 
help in self-development in the most diverse ways. Voluntary 
organisations can reach a particularly apt and active minority, but 
they cannot compete with the passive entertainment providers for 
a serious share of the attention of those who are scarcely aware of 
an alternative. They could go much further with the degree of 
financial support from public funds that is accorded to their 
counterparts in Sweden or in the West German Federal Republic. 
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But I am not sure that this is the right answer. If Local Educa- 
tion Authorities really set about to convert the Evening Institutes 
into full centres of adult education they would both relieve the 
WEA, and the Universities in particular, of work not clearly appro- 
priate to their central concerns, and would at the same time offer 
them new settings in which their appropriate work could develop 
and ramify. ‘Could’ I say, not *‘ would’. Whether that would, in 
fact, be the outcome would greatly depend on the calibre, training 
and attitudes of those whom authorities appointed to run the 
centres and on the degree of importance they attached to liaison 
services, rooted in genuine knowledge and respect for mutually 
supporting activities. 

I am as regretful when an Evening Institute Principal tells me 
that ‘the WEA is through’ as I am when I hear talk in other 
quarters of ‘all that Evening Institute stuff’. It is somebody’s 
business to see that heads are knocked together so that the owners 
rub them hard enough to start some fresh thinking. The ultimate 
duty of securing the provision of facilities rests with Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and it is they who should employ the head- 
knockers. Co-operation can be talked about in the Committee room, 
but it becomes a reality when directly responsible people plan and 
work together in the field. At present, despite admirable exceptions, 
there are very few head-knockers available. 

I am writing this in the library of Haus Rief, near Salzburg, the 
centre maintained by the Austrian Association of Folk High 
Schools (Evening Centres), principally for teacher training. This is 
the permanent equivalent of the Ministry of Education’s annual 
two-week course for people working in Further Education. Austria 
has six and a half million people, and emerged from the war as a 
beggared nation. Adult Education has the part-time attention of 
myself and the Institute’s Publications Officer and aims to produce 
a margin over and above its production and distribution costs. 
The German equivalent, Volkshochoschule in Westen, also pub- 
lished six times a year, enjoys a handsome subsidy and has full- 
time professional attention—and looks like it. So one could 
continue. 

-This does not mean that we cannot, at many points, still offer 
good advice and good example to European friends, but they see, 
if we do not, that we are living on wasting assets of vocation, 
loyalty and over-work. They have gone further in the last fifteen 
years in convincing governments of the contemporary importance 
of adult education than we have done. Yet almost without excep- 
tion, they envy our local government structure and its particular 
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place in the educational system. They see that it stands for dispersed 
political power. They have too recent experience of the alternative 
and live too closely to its present manifestations to have any doubts 
as to the critical importance of maintaining it. West Germany is 
currently spending something like one million pounds a year to 
provide and subsidize special citizenship education in all sectors of 
education. Local government in Britain, for its own health, could 
well ponder this in estimating the significance of adult education. 
Its development is the best guarantee that we shall never have to 
ear-mark a 4d. rate to revive democracy. 


PEOPLE AND PERSUASION 


JOY SAMUEL 


Publications Officer, 
National Institute of Adult Education 


TEN YEARS AGO, at Oxford, a report was presented to the Institute’s 
Annual Conference. It was prepared on behalf of the Council, and 
it was called Social Aspects of Further Education: a Survey of 
Local Education Authority Action. It makes depressing reading ten 
years later: it could too easily have been written for Oxford in 
1961. Thus the section on publicity: ‘The first [advertising attempt- 
ing to attract students] may be represented by stereotyped press 
notices, badly worded hoarding posters in black type containing 
lists of evening classes and centres, and the prospectus which is no 
more than a time-table coupled, perhaps, with a page of “‘ regula- 
tions ’’ in intimidatingly official terms. There is no point in labouring 
examples of this sort, beyond saying that unfortunately there are 
too many of them ’. 

There are still too many of them. Then, as now, of course, there 
were exceptions, enough examples to show what might be done, 
and could be done. But the general level of advertising in adult 
education remains deplorable. ‘ There is no virtue in amateurism 
for amateurism’s sake . . . more money will have to be spent on 
publicity before it reaches even a tolerable average standard ’—this 
scathing comment comes from a very recent report prepared for the 
WEA East Midland District, entitled New Directions—a Policy for 
Expansion in the 1960s. 
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It is not very profitable to discuss why our publicity is so bad. 
It may be that there is a disinclination even to consider advertising 
and adult education together. Advertising is something to be feared, 
the tainted and corrupt symbol of the evils of mass society, redolent 
of hidden persuasion and motivational research. Or advertising is 
something to be ignored, part of the commercial world of consumer 
goods and soap powders. Both purist and superior argument seem 
to lead to the curious theory that if advertising is done badly 
enough, it may escape recognition. It may, of course, all be much 
simpler than this—no money, and even worse, no time. But pub- 
licity is a legitimate and an essential part of the adult educationist’s 
work : he is surely wasting his own time and somebody else’s money 
if nobody knows what he is doing. 

Again, it may be that the adult educationist simply does not know 
how to do it. After all, in this as in everything else, he has to learn 
from his own mistakes as he goes along. If this last diagnosis is 
near the truth, a recent American pamphlet on People, Programs 
and Persuasion might transform the scene—supposing that it is 
widely enough read. Considering the present state of the Institute’s 
noticeboard (where the only poster people stop to read advertises 
night schools in America—it shows Benjamin Franklin discovering 
electricity, kite in one hand, textbook in the other—caption ‘ It’s 
never too late to learn ’)}—it might well be made essential reading. 
People, Programs and Persuasion,* subtitled ‘ Some remarks about 
Promoting University Adult Education’, is written by Milton R. 
Stern, Assistant Dean of the Division of General Education and 
Extension Services, New York University. 

Mr Stern’s essay is in two parts, the first on promotion, the 
second on internal relations. Part II is not of direct relevance in 
this country, though the LEA principal or organiser in difficulties 
with, or ignored by, his education committee, might draw a useful 
analogy from the section on How-to-make-friends-with-the- 
President-and-influence-the-Faculty. Part I is a most illuminating 
guide to publicity and public relations in adult education, and need 
by no means be confined to the university. 

Mr Stern distinguishes clearly between the two functions of 
advertising (i) Promotion—to attract students to a particular course 
or group of courses ; (ii) Publicity—to create a general awareness 
of adult education in the community and also to improve the morale 


*No, 33 in the series Notes and Essays on Education for Adults, published 
by the Centre for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819, S. 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 
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of one’s students and staff. This may seem an elementary and 
obvious difference, but the two functions are still confused. 

‘Promotion grows from the Program ’—this is Mr Stern’s basic 
tenet, and it is unarguable. Promotion can only be as good as the 
programme will permit it to be: one can attract students on false 
pretences but one cannot make them stay. He quotes a recent error 
in a university town, when a radio disc jockey announced between 
records ‘Go on down to University College, it’s fun’. They came 
on down, but when they found it was suspiciously like hard work 
instead, they went right back. Accuracy is essential in promoting 
adult education—accuracy in projecting the image of the college or 
institute and its staff, accuracy in describing the purpose of adult 
education and its rewards, accuracy in describing the courses. And if 
accurately-aimed promotion is not effective, the programme planners 
must be out of touch with the community they serve. 

In this sense, promotion and programme are the same thing. To 
paraphrase, the problem is not ‘Should we give them what they 
need or what they want? ’, but ‘How can we talk to them so that 
they listen ?’. In the first place, promotion must be somebody’s 
responsibility ; and it follows that the promotion specialist must be 
in sympathy with the community, be important enough to have a 
direct influence on programme-planning, preferably have experience 
in teaching and counselling, and necessarily be able to express his 
ideas in writing. Milton Stern himself is such a promotion specialist 
and his position is by no means unique in American universities : 
if there is a comparable specialist at a university in this country, he 
must be remarkable for his self-effacingness. 

Given the specialist with the time, which media does he use ? 
Not television or radio ; they are too expensive, too transient and too 
much associated with entertainment. Direct mail is the most effective 
instrument of promotion. This may come as something of a surprise 
to those of us who think that P.R. stands for ‘ Personal Recommend- 
ation’. Word-of-mouth publicity is often thought to be the best 
method of recruitment in this country ; several recent surveys seem 
to prove it. We hardly need the apparatus of mathematics to demon- 
strate that if only one method of recruitment is employed, then it 
is more effective than those not used ; but it would be disastrous 
if the statistics bolstered up the circular argument that since word- 
of-mouth publicity is most effective, nothing else need be tried. For 
this reason only, Milton Stern’s analysis of direct mail—how to 
compile lists, how to make use of other people’s lists, how to keep 
lists up-to-date, how to minimize the dull routine involved, how to 
design circulars, how to assess results—deserves careful study. 
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Advertising in newspapers and trade journals he sees as a com- 
plement to direct mail—not a source of students, but a fund of 
addresses for the mailing list. Advertising can also fulfil the second 
of publicity’s functions : even if it has no apparent result it makes 
the community more aware of adult education and of a particular 
institution, and makes the next mailing that much more effective. 
And it is always worth remembering that, though advertisement 
space is expensive, editorial space is free. Staff (and students) trained 
to be news-conscious can greatly help the promotion specialist— 
provided, of course, that he keeps everything under his direct con- 
trol. 

However good the promotion may be, efforts are wasted if poten- 
tial students are frightened away at the door. Mr Stern makes six 
recommendations for all administrators: have someone there to 
advise initially and throughout the course; make registration as 
easy as possibie ; plan special social events ; employ teachers who 
are ‘warm human beings’ in relation to their student : convert 
teachers who adopt a condescending attitude ; encourage absent 
students to return. 


What hope is there of implementing ideas of this kind in this 
country ? To suggest that one person be responsible for the whole 
promotion campaign might be possible for a university, but what 
is the warden of an isolated centre to do? The WEA pamphlet 
New Directions suggests one answer to that: ‘ Arrangements 
[should] be made wherever possible for joint publicity by LEA 
institutes, centres or colleges, and WEA branches and the District ’. 
We are not competitors—co-operative publicity suggests a joint 
publicity officer. To advise that most of the promotional budget be 
put into direct mail presupposes that there is a promotional budget: 
is it impossible to cost each course so that a percentage is allowed 
for publicity ? Design is of the first importance. It is too much to 
hope that a university or LEA in this country will ever have a design 
and production unit for its own publicity, like that of the University 
of British Columbia, but good design need not be beyond the most 
inartistic. The local College of Art might be interested in thr exer- 
cise, or, as Milton Stern suggests, why not keep a ‘ swipe file’ of 
everybody else’s best ideas ? In the last resort, as New Directions 
points out, one can always employ a professional. 

Milton Stern’s essay is the best introduction to publicity that 
adult educationists are likely to see. Not surprisingly, Americans 
have thought far more about this than we have, and it might have 
been interesting—if space allowed—to back up his general recom- 
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mendations with the precise, and often bizarre, publicity schemes 
from other American sources, notably the Ideas Files and Tech- 
niques from the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators (which Mr Luke mentions on p. 151). ‘ And here is a 
lesson for adult educationists . . .’, said the Minister of Education at 
Swansea last year, ‘ We do not advertise sufficiently well. There is 
nothing like a queue at the door for making an evening institute a 
success, and I do not believe we are blowing the trumpet of adult 
education clearly or loudly enough’. By American standards, we 
do not blow at all. It is to be hoped that it does not take another 
ten years to learn. 


TELEVISION DRAMA AND THE ADULT CLASS 


JI. D. HAINSWORTH 
Staff Tutor, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Sheffield 


IN ITS POTENTIALITIES for enriching life and in its no less obvious 
dangers, television offers a stimulating challenge to the adult tutor. 
Here is something that we ought, together with our students, to be 
trying to understand ; and yet even to speak of ‘ understanding ’ a 
medium of such diverse possibilities, unless in a narrow technical 
sense, is extravagant. The aim has to be restricted: the most we 
can sensibly attempt is an understanding of some limited aspect of 
television. 

I chose to attempt courses on Television Drama, however, as 
much because of my concern for teaching drama as of my interest 
in television. In teaching drama, there is the great problem of 
bringing home to the class just how much more there is to a play 
than the mere text. As Mr J. R. Williams has recently suggested in 
“this journal (January, 1961), the ideal is to follow the discussion of 
2 play with a visit to the theatre to see the play performed, but this 
is seldom possible, especially outside London. Television greatly 
increases one’s opportunities of linking textual study with the dis- 
cussion of an actual performance of a play. It is true that a tele- 
vision production of a play is something rather different from a 
stage production, and a play written for the stage will have to be 
‘adapted’ for the new medium, but this is a minor complication 
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—the great thing is that the text is being bodied forth, the 
words are being inhabited. One aim, then, in attempting courses on 
Television Drama, has been to try and overcome difficulties inherent 
in the teaching of drama ; but I also wanted, with the class, to learn 
about the potentialities and the limitations of television as a medium 
for drama, and I hoped that this ‘ critical ’ approach would improve 
our powers of discrimination with other types of television pro- 
gramme as well. 

I have found the officers of the television companies extremely 
co-operative in providing advance information about television 
plays, though a difficulty is that the Drama Departments themselves 
do not always plan in detail very far ahead. Only a minority of 
television plays, however, are adapted from stage plays and have a 
text available that can be studied beforehand. But there are also 
television plays derived from novels, and I have included these in a 
course as well. In practice, it has usually also been necessary to 
limit the choice of plays to weekend productions, this being the 
only time when the class as a whole (including the tutor) were able 
to watch television. 

We would take the text of the play or novel selected, and study 
and discuss it just as we would normally do with a play or novel 
in an adult class. Only when we had done this would we discuss the 
work in relation to the forthcoming television adaptation. The 
length of a television play is, at most, an hour and a half, and 
usually less, but even this can be turned to good account. Asking 
the class what episodes in a play or novel are too important to be 
left out, for instance, should provoke an instructive argument about 
what it is that makes a particular episode relevant to the work as 
a whole. With a play, students can be given cyclostyled copies of a 
particular scene and asked to write in, in a straightforward, non- 
technical way, stage directions which bear in mind what can and 
cannot be done by television cameras. With a novel, a particular 
chapter can be re-written as a television script. 

The study of the work and the attempts to think of it in terms 
of the television medium are followed, of course, by watching the 
television production. Probably the ideal is for the class to watch it 
as a group, but for this to be possible requires a coincidence of 
favourable circumstances which is unlikely to occur very often. 
Even with a portable television set at my disposal during the past 
winter, I have only twice experienced it. Finally comes the ‘ post- 
mortem ’, when the production is judged in the light of the class’s 
earlier studies, and the class’s suggestions as to how the play might 
be televised compared with what was actually done. 
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Points should arise in a post-mortem which help towards an under- 
standing both of the medium and of the play. With the BBC’s 
production of J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls, for instance, it 
was noticed how the grouping of characters at the various climaxes 
helped bring out the significance of what was taking place, and 
how very effectively this could be done on television where the full 
set and all the characters in the room were not continually in the 
audience’s eye. It was remarked, on the other hand, that the close- 
ups inevitable to television made the Inspector too human, and that 
a human being, whose conduct and judgment could be called in 
question, was not what Priestley intended. 

Plays whose texts cannot be studied beforehand, including those 
specially written for television, need not be ignored. Last winter, 
when the BBC and ABC had their Sunday evening plays at the 
same time, I tried to ensure that some members of the class would 
be watching each production. Someone from each group would 
report to the class and there would be questions and discussion. 
Discussion of these reports was not always very fruitful, partly be- 
cause the plays themselves were often not very interesting dramatic- 
ally. There were exceptions, however. 

People in the habit of attending adult classes are not yet accus- 
tomed to the idea of a course on Television Drama, and this may 
make recruitment difficult. In particular, I have found that members 
of amateur dramatic societies, whose interest in drama is partly 
practical, do not respond well to the idea. If newcomers are attrac- 
ted from beyond the normal circle, as likely as not they will be 
budding television playwrights. One or two of these can usually be 
successfully absorbed into a class and can be very useful members, 
but you are unlikely to attract a whole class of them, and, if you 
could, it would create as many difficulties as it solved. I would 
think it advisable, therefore, to discuss the possibility of a course 
on Television Drama with an existing group of students rather than 
to advertise for a new one. 

Making up a course from the plays that are being currently pro- 
duced on television is not always easy. Within a period of twelve 
weeks, there may be two or three weekend plays that are appro- 
priate (that is, exist in the form of a printed text and are of a 
sufficiently high quality to justify serious study). But the production 
dates are unlikely to be as evenly spaced throughout the twelve 
weeks as the tutor would wish. Thus between January and March, 
1961, there were television adaptations of Wilde’s Picture of 
Dorian Gray, Priestley’s An Inspector Calls, and George Douglas’s 
House with Green Shutters, but all these occurred within the first 
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five weeks of the course, and the Wilde play came too early for 
there to be any question of work on the text beforehand. If there 
were to be another serial comparable to the BBC’s An Age of 
Kings, none of the difficulties I have mentioned would arise. With 
the texts readily available, the productions spaced at regular inter- 
vals, and even a printed syllabus and notes provided by the BBC, 
Shakespeare’s cycle of English history plays could have been the 
basis of a course highly attractive to students and perfectly in 
accordance with a tutor’s requirements—if only it had been put on 
in the winter instead of the summer. 

Another solution to some of the difficulties of a course on Tele- 
vision Drama would be possible if the television companies were 
able to make available telerecordings of some of their previous 
drama productions. I understand, however, that questions of per- 
forming rights make this almost impossible at the moment. The 
three telerecordings that are available on film and can be obtained 
through the British Film Institute are unlikely to commend them- 
selves for serious study.* 

As I have listed them, the difficulties of a course on Television 
Drama probably appear formidable. There is no reason, however, 
why the study of Television Drama should be confined to courses 
which are wholly devoted to it. When planning a more orthodox 
syllabus on literature or drama, there is no reason why time should 
not be left for the inclusion of any suitable television productions 
that take place while the course is in progress. I hope it will become 
regular practice for the television companies to supply extra-mural 
departments and WEA district offices with advance information 
about forthcoming drama productions of special interest—they have 
occasionally done this already in the form of printed brochures— 
and for extra-mural departments and WEA offices regularly to pass 
on this information to their literature and drama tutors. 


*I understand from Mr D. A. Chatterton of the Standing Conference on 
Television Viewing, that these are : 
Dragnet, U.S.A. 1956—an example of an American crime series shown 
on I.T.V. Three reels, 28 minutes. 
Cracker Money, U.S.A. 1958. An American TV drama show, with 
Gloria Farrell, directed by Fielder Cook. Five reels, 53 minutes. 
The Last Hours, Britain 1959. An Associated Rediffusion play, with 
Sir Louis Casson, Hugh Sinclair and Rosalie Crutchley, directed by 
Cyril Butcher. Eight reels, 83 minutes. 
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AT A PERIOD when the salary-scales of extra-mural teachers, with 
their internal colleagues, are again the object of freeze and frustra- 
tion, it is worth putting the whole discussion on an adequate 
theoretical basis by quoting from one of the standard works on the 
subject. The introduction to Barbara Wootton’s The Social Found- 
ations of Wage Policy (Allen and Unwin, 1955) contains the follow- 
ing (slightly shortened) passage : 

‘This study owes its origin to two incidents. The first occurred 
shortly before the Second World War when I happened to visit the 
Zoological Society’s park at Whipsnade and came across an inter- 
esting brochure full of facts and figures about the Whipsnade Zoo. 
From that I learned, amongst other things, that the big elephant 
which gave rides to children there was earning at the rate of £600 
per annum. This fact struck me with peculiar force because £600 
happened to be exactly the salary that I was myself receiving at 
that time as Director of Studies to the University of London 
Tutorial Classes Committee .. . in 1949 two elephants were helping 
each other out, working together in the busy season, and alternating 
at other times ; and. . . their joint earnings amounted to £1,355, or 
only £677 10s. per head . . . the 1949 salary of the post most nearly 
nearly comparable to that which I had held before the war . . . was 


The March Bulletin. Two years ago we tried the experiment of 
handing the whole of one issue of the Bulletin to the Welsh Council 
Branches ; and the success of the plan was striking. The possibility 
of continuing the experiment was discussed at Conference in April ; 
and we have subsequently decided, with the agreement of the 
London Branch of the Association, to make the March issue of 
1962 into a London number. The Editor for this occasion is to be 
decided upon by the London branch; further details should be 
available to be announced in the next Bulletin. LL. 
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ATTRIBUTES OF LEADERSHIP 
Extra-Mural Students’ Views 


THE FUNCTION OF political party leadership has perhaps never been 
so much discussed as at the present time. Extra-mural class students 
who, one would like to think, lead as well as reflect opinion on 
burning issues have not been silent on this topic, and not without 
good reason. For if their class syllabus should happen to include 
reference to say Carlyle, Buckle, or John Stuart Mill, leadership is 
almost bound to appear among the points raised after the tutor has 
had his main say. The study of some well known texts, and the 
sound of the fray outside, prompted the launching of a small scale 
opinion survey by a group of classes, all situated in South West 
Wales, during the Session 1960-61 ; each class had a menu of politi- 
cal and social studies before it. As the results may be of interest to 
a wider audience, these are reported here with maximum brevity 
and minimum comment appropriate to what is essentially a project 
on a modest scale. 

Ten possible attributes of leadership were agreed on as being a 
representative list, but the question sheets provided space for the 
inclusion of others which the participants could add if they felt that 
these should have been in the list. These qualities or attributes were 
marked in order of importance as judged by those taking part, with 
a 0 being placed against any considered outside the declining scale 
of preference. Occupations were stated, and in most cases partici- 
pants indicated their political allegiance. Thirty sheets were returned, 
some containing comments, but most, otherwise. Preferences were 
then given their ‘ value’, a first preference scoring ten, a second 
nine, and so on, so that it was possible to discover an order of 
choice which, in terms of The Social Contract, could be called ‘ the 
general will’ of those taking part. The result was as follows : 1, a 
sound education ; 2, an ability to think above party ; 3, an ability to 
apprec‘ate the reactions of the ordinary citizen ; 4, experience in 
diplomacy ; 5, a public face (that is, a personality that impresses 
itself favourably upon the public) ; 6, a sense of humour; 7, an 
experience in business (not necessarily political or administrative, 
but ‘ business’ in the more ordinary sense, i.e. running a business) ; 
8, a professional knowledge of law ; 9, working-class background ; 
10, unflinching loyalty to party decisions. 

Not everyone, including the writer, was entirely happy about this 
list of attributes but the majority thought that these were the sort 
of things which were mentioned when people tatked about leader- 
ship. The emphasis here was that personal qualities were important, 
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but that other considerations entered too, such as background, 
experience and also questions of the role of the leader, whether he 
should be more than chairman of a parliamentary party. The 
remarks of those who added comments are interesting. Many of 
these were recommendations of personal qualities which were seen 
as indispensable in a leader. These were integrity, unlimited energy, 
a humane attitude, a feeling for people, an absence of personal 
ambition, a lively sense of personal ambition, personal courage, far- 
sightedness, infinite patience, a temper that does not suffer fools 
gladly, a moral sense, a Napoleonic awareness of destiny. Other 
comments included, an ability to carry out expedient policies with- 
out losing sight of fundamental party principles, a Christian con- 
viction at best, but failing this a willingness to be guided by the 
Natural Law, an ability to tolerate difficult colleagues, and finally 
a remark which was put down possibly to relieve the high serious- 
ness of what was a catalogue of virtues—the hide of a rhino, and 
the strength to march mid snow and ice under the same banner as 
the one which bore the strange device ! 

One thing the students would have liked the survey to indicate 
was how their own party affiliations reflected their ideas about 
leadership. Unfortunately this question could not be answered in 
any definite way as the preferences vis-a-vis party loyalties revealed 
no very marked trends. It was true however that those declaring 
themselves Conservatives all gave a high rating to ‘ ability to think 
above party” and a low rating to ‘unflinching loyalty to party 
decisions ’. Sheets marked Liberal tended to have both ‘a profes- 
sional knowledge of law’, and ‘experience in business’ high in 
the list. Two sheets whose compilers were members of Plaid Cymru 
(Dominion Status for Wales Party) gave a high mark for ‘ sound 
education’ and ‘ ability to think above party ’. Most of the partici- 
pants were Labour in politics. They gave a high value to ‘a sound 
education ’, and also to ‘ ability to think above party ’ but the latter 
was seldom given first place as it was with the Conservatives. 

Very few Labour Party supporters gave a high reckoning to 
‘ working-class background ’, and ‘ unflinching loyalty to party de- 
cisions ’ was, except in a few sheets, at the tail of the snake rather 
than at the top of the ladder. Perhaps the most interesting question 
sheets were those of students who wrote ‘no political party’, or 
those which contained messages to the effect that their owners 
belonged to that much courted and elusive category of elector, ‘ the 
floating voter’. An examination of their preferences revealed that 
they were more inclined to give value to personal qualities, ‘ a sense 
of humour ’, ‘ a public face’, etc., than to political virtues such as 
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loyalty to party. The replies of the women taking part in this survey 
showed high marks for personal qualities also, and together with 
these were added extra attributes thought to be as important, if not 
more important, than those in the list, two of these were ‘ proof 
against corruption by possession of good moral character’, and 
‘personal integrity’. In one of the discussions which took place 
after the results were made known it was suggested that ‘ ability to 
appreciate the reactions of the ordinary citizen’ was a more valid 
democratic characteristic than ‘ working-class background ’. Some- 
one even pointed out ‘ the late Adolph Hitler could claim to belong 
to the latter category ’. 

The same groups next completed a second question sheet giving 
four notions of leadership, as emerging in class discussions. These 
definitions, perhaps rather more extreme statements than those of 
the discussions, were : 

1. The party leader should be the symbol of the party’s fundamental 
convictions. If he is out of step with these he ceases to be a leader 
in any proper sense. 

2. Because he is either prime minister or a potential prime minister, 
the party leader should be a personality who towers above the rest. 
He should inspire policy and not merely register it. Where others 
threaten his pre-eminence, his leadership is already in doubt. 

3. The leader of a democratic party should not be a giant among 
dwarfs. Rather, he should be a chairman with a casting vote, but 
not any larger than the rest. If he becomes prime minister his 
effectiveness in office will be based on the team over which he 
presides. 

4. The only leader is the natural leader, that is, one whose force of 
personality is sufficiently strong to weather the storms of party 
strife. In democratic parties only times of stress produce such a 
leader. The true leader is not a creature of his fellows, they are 
creatures of his, compelled to follow by the magnetic force of his 
personality. This too is the reason for his election ; a vote for him 
is merely a token of being his follower. 

In this case the result was No. 1, 40%; No. 2, 20%; No. 3, 
10% ; No. 4, 30%. Written comments included the reservation that 
‘the fourth definition would be the ideal choice if this superman 
were endowed with wisdom’. Another opinion on the same defini- 
tion of leadership was ‘No. 4 has stepped out of the pages of 
Carlyle’, and yet another ‘this is the kind of “image” made 
official and general by those who support the modern institution of 
“ popular dictatorship ”.’ Reasons for the poor support for No. 3 
as they were expressed in discussions were bused in the necessity, 
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as some saw it, of the creation of a popular ‘ image’, or a symbolic 
figure, particularly in days when television was so important. Mass 
media, particularly the existence of the screen in every home, was 
seen by some as presenting a new situation where the old notion 
of primus inter pares had become psychologically inadequate. The 
same plea was supported by the argument that in a question of 
this kind one had to be practical and view the matter on the basis 
not of how people ‘ should ’ behave but on ‘ how’ they behaved. 
In clarification of this, one student argued that the saying people 
get the leaders they deserve really meant that people got the leaders 
they wanted. 

Nothing more is claimed for this small scale survey other than 
that it helped to focus the attention of some adult students on the 
question of leadership in a more intensive way than usually follows 
the study of textbooks. To quote one of the students, it was an 
example of the syllabus ‘applied’ rather than ‘ pure’. The tutor 
may indeed hope that the ‘ pure’ will appear to be more relevant 
to experience because of an exercise in what the same student 
referred to as ‘ Galluptry ’. Second thoughts however set in when 
one class member declared ‘ question sheets better than essays ’, and 
when another said that his sheet was completed in full consultation 
with his family, and that it had occasioned a ‘ real set-to’. 

Those who took part were steelworkers, miners, civil servants, 
teachers, workers in a variety of factories other than steel plants, a 
pharmaceutical chemist, clerical workers other than civil servants, a 
carpenter, plumber, a local government officer, a hospital ward 
attendant, and housewives, some of whom held full or part-time 
clerical jobs. GWYN ILLTYD LEWIS 


A TEXT FOR ART APPRECIATION 


IN THIS ARTICLE I shall try to describe the function and purpose of 
a scheme that is probably unusual if not unique in adult education: 
this is a Lending Library of modern works of art made available 
to the public by King’s College Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
in the University of Durham. The scheme was inaugurated in May 
1960 ; it is now an established lending service with about 120 items 
normally housed in the King’s College Extra-Mural Department at 
Joseph Cowen House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of a scheme that has now 
developed its own character and problems is that it came into being 
directly as a result of an extra-mural teaching problem. Any tutor 
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discussing pictures with adults will face the difficulty of establish- 
ing the original work of art as the focal point of study. It isn’t 
simply that Van Goghs are hard to come by for purposes of class 
discussion, or even that provincial gallery facilities are likely to be 
inadequate and possibly remote for serious group study. As a tutor 
of both art and literature in adult education I personally have never 
assumed for my main teaching function the need to bring a class 
to the brink of an emotional experience in the course of an evening, 
merely because I am concerned with subjects whose content is 
above all imaginative. But whereas the primacy of the text in a 
literature class is fairly assured, there are special problems involved 
in convincing an adult student that a painting may demand an 
attention and a process of study no less arduous than is involved in, 
say, reading a novel by Henry James. Of course this is partly a 
practical problem in a narrow sense ; a cheap reprint of a novel 
will do nicely for teaching purposes, whereas a reproduction of a 
picture never can be a source of original experience, and may even 
be regarded as downright unscholarly. But there are broader im- 
plications, and they seem to me very serious ones in the teaching 
of art. Perhaps they are best remarked in describing a scheme that 
grew out of the thought, so elementary that it is easily overlooked, 
that whereas most adult students possess and read books there are 
very few who are able to look at an original work of art in their 
own domestic surroundings. 

The King’s College Picture Library began as a collection of some 
seventy modern paintings, lithographs, and sculptures and was first 
exhibited for a fortnight in two large rooms—or galleries as they 
became—of Joseph Cowen House in Newcastle. The exhibition 
was to be repeated three months later, and during the rest of the 
time it was hoped that the general public would borrow works 
from the collection to display at home, or occasionally at their 
places of work. Perhaps the most interesting practical detail of the 
scheme was the content of the collection and the method by which 
it was assembled. Without attempting to catalogue a collection 
that has since grown to almost twice its original size, it may be noted 
that Ceri Richards, Henry Cliffe, John Crisp, and Norman Aspinall 
were represented at the first showing ; but the bulk of the exhibition 
depended upon artists of more regional stature. The reason is fairly 
simple, and will answer what will probably be the first question of 
anyone viewing the present collection. The purchase of work by 
nationally-known artists would have made it quite impractical to 
stock such a lending library on a limited budget. I shall say more 
of the financing of the scheme : for the moment it may be recorded 
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that a purchasing grant that was to help launch the project con- 
stituted about a twentieth of the insured value of the items on 
exhibition. Most of the artists represented, however, had lent pic- 
tures and sculptures to us for this purpose. Their offerings were on 
the basis of a twelve-month loan contract, and their chief reward 
was publicity, plus a share of borrowing fees and the occasional 
chance of a sale. These works still form the body of the scheme. 
They have been included on a strictly selective basis and mostly 
they have originated in the North-East, and in a few instances from 
London. In collecting these works T have myself travelled over two 
thousand miles, mainly at week-ends ; and I think it has taught me 
something of the significance of a regional form of art. Certainly, 
what was at first a matter of expediency now lends a particular 
character to the collection ; and there is something to be said for 
reminding a general public that its artists are part of the com- 
munity. 

Nearly all the works at first exhibited were borrowed ; and as it 
happened all were returned safely at the end of the quarter. Although 
in practice no discrimination was made against the use of the 
library, by institutions it was hoped that individual borrowers would 
predominate, and an effort was made to give some priority of 
choice to students enrolled in extra-mural art classes. By no means 
all those making use of the Picture Library were in this strict sense 
adult students : some at least were attracted, not by an acquaintance 
with adult education, but by the considerable aura of publicity 
created by the birth of this scheme. As a news item it achieved not 
only the dignity of national press and television coverage, but was 
further publicised, according to my press-clippings, in locations as 
diverse as Rome and Western Germany. 

The fee levied was fifteen shillings for one work borrowed during 
a quarterly period: it remains at this modest level, but at the 
beginning of this year the administration of the Library was changed 
as the result of a questionnaire sent to a total of about eighty 
subscribers. It was felt that the occasional exhibition of the col- 
lection was less convenient than a continual showing of works that 
happened to be available ; and today the classrooms of the King’s 
College Extra-Mural Department are, apart from their normal 
function, display centres of contemporary art. Furthermore, the 
available ‘works may now be borrowed for any period from one to 
twelve months. 

The present insured value of this Picture Library is about £2,000, 
and it may be of interest to note that no difficulty was encountered in 
insuring these works of art against the many possible risks involved 
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in their frequent transport and private borrowing. The insurance 
company showed some surprise at the novelty of the initial pro- 
posal, but the quoted premiums were relatively normal, and it is 
pleasant to record that no claims have resulted. In part this may 
reflect the additional safeguard of a borrowing contract which 
places a reasonable measure of responsibility on the individual 
borrower. The insurance of the collection represents the heaviest 
expenditure in this scheme, which as I have said is largely dependent 
on the co-operation of about sixty North-Eastern artists. The in- 
come from borrowing fees was intended to offset certain administra- 
tive costs, but the present functioning of the scheme still requires a 
fairly generous subsidy from the Extra-Mural Department. There 
seems to me no reason to suppose that a scheme of this nature could 
ever produce a profit margin that would allow extensive purchase 
of new works ; as it happens, this Picture Library now has a small 
permanent collection that has resulted from the interest shown in 
the project by the King’s College Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
My personal view of the present collection is that it could hardly 
claim to be of First Division status, but that it has promotion pros- 
pects. The scheme appears to have found its proper scale of 
operation, and in the near future a part of the collection goes ‘ on 
tour’ for the first time, to be exhibited in the People’s Theatre of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. About a hundred and fifty individuals and 
a variety of institutions have become borrowers, and there has been 
about three times this number of actual loans in this first twelve 
months. A subsidiary but in my view important result of the found- 
ation of this Picture Library has been the considerable goodwill 
shown by artists : the scheme has brought together artistic factions 
who were not previously disposed to occupy the same camp, and I 
am frequently told by exhibitors that they have sensed for the first 
time a tangible link with a public that is almost traditionally re- 
garded with indifference and even hostility by the modern artist. 
What of the more specific educational justifications of this 
scheme ? It may be objected that such a project is so vague in its 
aspirations as to elude a settled evaluation ; and the fear may exist, 
to put it at its crudest, that the true function of the art dealer is 
being usurped. A simple answer is implicit in what I have said 
earlier ; anything that is conducive to a lengthy acquaintance with 
an original work of modern art has its own obvious justification. No 
doubt some people who borrow pictures in this way merely value 
a name, or a mode, or more likely a stylish but inexpensive item 
of interior decoration. In such instances one would hope that some 
good might follow ; I remain sceptical, and would stress the import- 
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ance of integrating such a scheme with the normal provision for 
extra-mural teaching of art appreciation. The Newcastle project is 
in its infancy, but already it has served a valuable function for 
classes I have conducted. I have tried to persuade students to regard 
the Picture Library in the light of the classroom book-box, and 
to use it in the same habitual and critical way; and I have in 
general suggested that a more serious purpose may be served by 
borrowing and hanging a ‘ difficult ’ painting than one which seemed 
to present no problems to the student. I am aware of having pro- 
voked some slight domestic discord in this way, but justification 
has been found in ensuing class discussions. It was a simple and 
obvious advantage to use original examples instead of colour slides 
when discussing contemporary art, and I believe this benefit has 
also accrued to colleagues in my Department. The technical justifi- 
cation here seems to me as clear as it is overwhelming : it parallels 
roughly the difference between teaching an original text and a 
translation. It seems to me of extremely limited usefulness to talk, 
say, of texture in a reproduction of a lithograph ; and this kind of 
problem is formidable in discussing such media as sculpture and 
oil-painting. But this is to confine the idea of a Picture Library to a 
rather expensive and bulky set of visual aids. Far more important 
in my brief experience of this project is the fact that, for the first 
time, about four-fifths of the students in my classes have hung in 
their own homes a modern painting. And it has been a real object, 
not a substitute. Whatever personal response is involved must remain 
to some extent outside the tutor’s control : I think I could claim 
that a fuller and more sensitive understanding of certain aspects of 
art has frequently emerged in class discussions, and it has incident- 
ally offered a worthwhile assurance of a more general participation 
in the course. The possibilities of using this device as a basis of 
instruction in the adult class will in any case vary with the tutor and 
group. The importance of the Newcastle project is that it suggests, 
on a modest but fully established scale, the practical possibility as 
well as the necessity of regarding the original work of art as a 
primary text in art appreciation. I am aware that a host of theor- 
etical difficulties arise at this point, and I hope to stay long enough 
with the experiment to determine at least some of them. Probably 
the main advantages of a library of pictures as part of extra-mural 
provision are sufficiently clear: my aim here has been to describe 
briefly an apparatus that seems to me useful in a variety of educa- 
tional contexts. A. D. R. TOMKINS 


Department of Extra-Mural Studies, King’s College, Durham 
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Tutors’ Study Conference at Manchester, April, 1961 


Three dozen or so tutors, full and part-time, gathered at Needham 
Hall, University of Manchester, in mid-April, for the Study Confer- 
ence, promoted by the Manchester Extra-Mural Department in co- 
operation with the Tutors ’Association. Needham is a most attractive 
and comfortable Hall of Residence, and Manchester, so it is said, a 
most attractive city. Tutors settled quickly into an enjoyable Con- 
ference, which proved intellectually both stimulating and satisfying. 
Malcolm Bradbury writes of the Seminar on ‘ Sociology for the Non- 
Sociologist’ : 


Like the man who discovered that he had been speaking prose all 
his life without realizing it, so we are now discovering that we have 
all been speaking sociology without realizing it ; the important thing 
is to speak it well. So said Professor T. H. Marshall, introducing the 
theme ‘ Sociology for the Non-Sociologist ’ at the Tutors’ Study Con- 
ference. Sociology he defined as a curiosity about how social systems 
ever work, and the sociological discipline depended upon the sort of 
questions asked and the places gone to for the answers. Sociology he 
felt to be a structural element in a liberal education, a guide to 
accurate use of the faculties of observation and reasoning, an access 
to the understanding of the practices, customs and institutions of 
modern life. The sociologist was moving toward the generalisation, by 
which is meant not general laws but universals which can be used in 
the study of society ; it seeks to be scientific in the sense that the re- 
search and the findings should be repeatable, and this requires an 
agreed structure of concepts. The following speakers brought more 
particular emphases: Professor C. F. Carter of the Economics De- 
partment at Manchester University, speaking on ‘Sociology and the 
Study of Economics’, delineated areas in the economic study of con- 
sumer usage, business usage and working habits where sociological 
analysis afforded explanations for economic trends ; Dr John Morris, 
Lecturer in Psychology at Manchester, then took up the subject of 
‘Sociologists and Literary Critics’, pointing out the similarities and 
differences between the lines of enquiry followed out by literary critics 
(and writers themselves) functioning as social commentators, and 
sociologists—he suggested that there might be signs of a rapproche- 
ment. The last speaker, Dr Werner Stark, Reader in the History of 
Economic Thought at Manchester, speaking on ‘The Sociology of 
Knowledge ’, provided an abstract structural framework for much of 
what had gone before. Dr Stark’s broad case was that to make a 
dichotomy between the social order and the individual person’s think- 
ing is false, since what determines thinking is a process that crystallises 
uncrystallised thought. On this basis sociology has its claim to being 
a root discipline, and its general relevance to all forms of under- 
standing—and teaching—was established ; it now remains to hope 
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that adult tutors will delve thoroughly into the subject before they 
are tempted to use its methods and findings too freely ! 


And Elizabeth Monkhouse on the Seminar on ‘ Russia since Stalin’ : 

Tutors were in luck. A good deal has been published on Russia 
since Stalin, and an opportunity to get it into perspective was welcome. 
Werner Burmeister must be congratulated on a choice of speakers who 
brought contrasting personalities and approaches to bear on a subject 
of which they nevertheless contrived to present a coherent picture. 

Professor D. P. Costello’s introductory lecture on ‘ Soviet Literature 
and Soviet Society ’, shared with the ‘ non-sociologists ’, combined a 
sober appraisal of the creative writers’ position in the Soviet Union 
with a bit of successful coat-trailing. Mr Wright Miller, whose 
Russians as People some of us had read with enjoyment, allowed us 
to draw upon his encyclopaedic knowledge of the Russian way of life, 
their material conditions, their social structure and some of their 
attitudes. Dr Richard Lowenthal, Professor-elect in International 
Relations in the Free University of Berlin, gave two outstanding 
lectures on ‘ Power and Economics in Krushchev’s Russia ’ and ‘ Soviet 
Foreign Policy after Stalin’. Both were valuable for their great range 
and brilliant analysis. Tutors who are accustomed to toiling dustily 
amid a welter of undigested facts got a feeling of exhilaration from 
this superb performance. Not least to be admired were the beautiful 
organization of the talks, their nice phrasing—who will forget the 
conflict between the ‘agnostic’ and the ‘ clerical’ bureaucrats ?—and 
the scrupulous thoroughness with which questions were treated. After 
this, there was a real danger of anti-climax, but the choice of Dr 
Vladimir Dedijer, at present Senior Simon Research Fellow at Man- 
chester, introduced a fresh element. Here was the massive personality 
of a man who had helped to shape events. While he spoke on ‘ Russian 
Policy towards China ’, the experience of Jugoslavia was never far from 
his mind, and his comment on political issues in Britain drew the fire 
of a number of his audience. 

If this is to be the standard of refresher courses, their resumption 
is indeed to be welcomed, and the Association has done well to lend 
its co-operation to so admirable an enterprise. 


Retirement of A. E. Jones (Cynan) 


During the past thirty years a score or more tutorial and sessional 
classes have been conducted by a full-time tutor named A. E. Jones 
but the majority of the students of those classes were probably quite 
ignorant of the fact, for Mr (or more properly, the Reverend) A. E. 
Jones is, far more often than not, greeted, introduced and known by 
his bardic name—Cynan. 

Cynan has now retired, though he will continue—for many years it 
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is hoped—to take classes as a part-time tutor. Mr A. E. Jones was a 
young student when the first World War broke out, intent upon enter- 
ing the Ministry of one of the nonconformist denominations. He 
volunteered for service in the Army and was soon Private A. E. Jones, 
stretcher-bearer, in Salonika. There was a shortage of Welsh-speaking 
chaplains and the stretcher-bearer was ordained on the battle-front to 
become the Reverend A. E. Jones. 

With the coming of peace he completed his university course and 
then took over the pastorate of a Presbyterian church in the seaside 
quarry village of Penmaenmawr, in Caernarvonshire. He rapidly 
acquired fame as a poet and playwright—he won the National 
Eisteddfod Crown on three occasions and the Chair once—and by the 
late twenties he was no longer the Reverend A. E. Jones to the people 
of Wales, but the poet Cynan. 

He had been conducting classes as a part-time tutor for the North 
Wales District of the WEA, when, in 1930, he was invited to accept 
the post of ‘ Regional ’ tutor in Anglesey for the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies of the University of Bangor. An anonymous donor had 
provided a fund to finance the appointment. It was an interesting 
appointment, for its purpose was to engage the services of a tutor who 
would ‘organise classes in subjects not covered by the WEA.’ The 
point of all this, it seems, is that the WEA in those days provided 
classes only in philosophy and social studies, whereas many of the 
good people of Anglesey desired to study literature, drama and music. 
Cynan engaged a room in a house in Llangefni and there, on Market 
Day, he sat waiting for the secretaries of literary societies, drama 
companies and unemployed clubs, to come and seek his advice and 
engage him for lectures. They came, and Cynan prospered—strictly 
in the adult education sense. 

In 1935 there was a change in the character of extra-mural appoint- 
ments in Bangor, and Cynan became a staff tutor, the post which he 
held until his retirement. His subject has been literature—in the 
broadest meaning of the term—and he has conducted classes, always 
in Welsh, on Russian drama, Greek drama, English drama, the Bible 
as literature, as well as the literature of his native tongue. 

He has always been an extremely popular tutor in North Wales 
and each year some class or other has to be told that ‘Cynan is not 
available this year’. He is more widely known as a poet and play- 
wright, more particularly as a poet. Among well-known compositions 
of his Mab y Bwthyn (Son of the cottage), Y dyrfa (The Crowd) and 
a verse-play Absalom, fy Mab (Absalom, my son) spring immediately 
to the mind. Y Dyrfa is based upon a rugby football theme, the 
scoring of the try which won for Wales her first international victory 
at Twickenham. Absalom, fy Mab was specially commissioned for 
performance at the National Eisteddfod at Llangefni in 1957. 

Much, much more could be said about Cynan’s activities and 
accomplishments. His colleagues regret his departure from their midst 
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as a full-time tutor and wish him a long and active retirement. They 
are gratified to learn that at its congregation this July the University of 
Wales conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Literature in 
honoris causa in recognition of his services to Welsh poetry and to 
the cultural life of Wales. 

c. R. WILLIAMS 


SHORT NOTES 
The BBC and Adult Education 


While tutors are arguing about what is not available in the way of 
serious educational aids on radio and television, we may often be 
guilty of ignoring the facilities that do exist. Although adult students 
in organized groups may be few in comparison with the mass 
audiences for whom the broadcasting authorities must cater first, 
there is no doubt that a great obligation rests upon the tutor to stress 
in the right places, and repeatedly, the incalculable importance of this 
elite. If adult education is to have a modicum of consideration from 
the Pilkington Committee, if consultative machinery at any level is to 
be fruitful, if discussion with tutors about the choice and appropriate- 
ness of subject matter is to be effective, if experiments in regional 
broadcasting or group viewing or programme follow-up work at 
courses and schools are to be encouraged, if any of the horse-power of 
radio and television is to be harnessed, interested tutors should now 
make themselves known, and what they are doing or would like to do 
with the existing educational transmissions, to the BBC’s Further 
Education Liaison Office. 

By way of a progress report, here are one or two points of practical 
interest to tutors. Because of difficulties over recording rights and the 
problems of cost and distribution, recordings of music and drama 
and comparable material still cannot be released, but nevertheless the 
BBC can now make special arrangements to lend recordings for 
demonstration of certain of their educational programmes and series, 
and are most anxious to help the interested tutor or individual listener 
by sending ‘ syllabuses’ of their courses, and in some cases by making 
available scripts of the broadcasts. Nor is it widely known that the 
BBC now makes no legal objection to the personal tape recording of 
some of its programmes for strictly educational purposes. In all 
matters of detail concerning its special further education programmes, 
the BBC is very willing to send out available information to the 
interested tutor, if that tutor will take the trouble to reveal himself 
and, of course, his teaching subject. 

Great efforts are now being made by the BBC to circulate in good 
time information about such further education projects as their 
language schedule, music programmes, Painting of the Month and 
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The Wednesday Series (Network Three, Wednesdays, 7.30 p.m.) which 
this year include ‘The Uses of Philosophy’, ‘New Directions in 
Drama’, ‘The Small Investor’, ‘Man and His Senses’, ‘The Re- 
formation ’, ‘ The Use of Land’, ‘ Rich and Poor Countries ’ and ‘ The 
Historian at Work’. We must encourage them in this. The Tutors’ 
Association is hoping to get all its members on the mailing list for 
such BBC pamphlets as Further Education, 1961-62, and would like 
to ensure that material on more specialist lines, like Science on 
Saturday, or National Theatre of the Air, goes to the right persons. 
In return, it would assist all parties if any information about the 
uses to which such broadcasts are put could be passed on to John 
Robinson, Further Education Liaison Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. Any ideas or plans you may have would also be of great 
help to me as the T.A. officer responsible : write to J. L. Styan, 128 
Clifton, York. Our fullest activity in these directions will ensure that 
our case with the Pilkington Committee for an honest approach to 

adult education on the air does not go by default. 
J. L. STYAN 


The Advertising Inquiry Council 


Disquiet about large-scale advertising has been with us for a 
long time. Before War One, the British Medical Association issued a 
frigid pamphlet on Secret Remedies, letting the daylight play on the 
manufacture and claims of many patent medicines (some of which are 
still on sale). Between the wars, there were further and wider ap- 
proaches. In Culture and Environment, for instance—a short text- 
book with a wide influence—F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson con- 
centrated much of their case on the advertiser, and his effects on the 
quality of our civilisation. Later, Thompson himself produced, in The 
Voice of Civi:‘sation, a vigorous attack on the methods and con- 
sequences of advertising. If one result of these two books, and of 
others of similar colour, was to create in some readers a scepticism as 
uncritical as the acceptance they sought to replace—in some circles 
‘advertiser’ became a dirty word—other results were more valuable. 
A side of the case which necessarily is denied the benefits of massive 
popular advocacy was being well stated ; and there was much truth in 
it. At the same time, advertising started to receive attention in the 
little clear-thinking books ; the short-lived American Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis had a look at it ; and school-teachers found a 
new ingredient for English lessons. 

Since the last war advertising has become an even larger industry, 
and has learnt new and subtle techniques ; and in television has been 
given a bright, hypnotic platform. But at the same time its theorists 
have been very obviously on the defensive. A lot of money has been 
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spent in trying to create a favourable image of advertising itself, and 
any organizer wanting a speaker to state the advertiser’s case finds 
the industry eager to supply one. There have been further attacks. 
From the USA, at one end of the scale, came Packard’s over-written 
spine-chiller The Hidden Persuaders ; at the other, Mayer’s Madison 
Avenue USA. At home, hostility to advertising has been at least an 
undercurrent in such books as Conviction and Declaration, and there 
seems to have been some stiffening resistance to, and deepening 
anxiety about, advertising, becoming more general since the start of 
commercial television. The success of Which? and The Shopper's 
Guide is surely in part due to the climate which Leavis and Thompson 
helped to create twenty-five years ago. A sizeable minority of the 
public is now openly demanding more facts and less fantasy about the 
goods they buy. 

There is now a clear need for some permanent organisation to 
investigate advertising on behalf of the public and to make representa- 
tions and reports about it. Such an organisation is the Advertising 
Inquiry Council, which started two years ago as an independent 
Committee and is now launching an appeal for subscription members 
(at £1 a year). Its chief objects are to scrutinize and report on current 
advertising, to sponsor independent research into specific aspects of 
the business, and to work with other consumers’ organisations. Mr 
Francis Noel-Baker is the Chairman of its Executive, and its founders 
include members of all parties and none. The tone of its publications 
is coolly objective ; it is not uncritically hostile to the advertiser but 
it does plead for a greater public influence upon advertising standards, 
and is sharp in its criticism of unethical practices. Obviously, its find- 
ings will be useful to adult education tutors, and many of us will be 
in sympathy with its objects. The address is 49 Cresswell Place, 
London, S.W. 10. 


Death Before Coffee 


A comment in a recent issue of the Bulleton was concerned with 
the rarity with which the business of adult education has been used 
by novelists as background for their fictions. It was suggested that a 
summer school would provide an ideal setting for a good, complicated 
murder mystery ; it seemed surprising that it had not already been 
used. 

News comes from Wales, however, of just such a novel. It was 
published in 1960. On the second day of the Summer School, the 
Professor of Literature is delivering a general lecture ; but dies 
spectacularly in the course of it, just before the coffee break. His 
murky past has caught up with him. It would be wrong to say any 
more about the plot here, of course. 

The writer of the novel was Miss Rhiannon Davies ; and it seems 
she gained her material as a student, rather than as a tutor. It is 
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said to be pretty good ; but unfortunately it will not be read as 
widely in the adult education movement as it deserves. The title is 
Yr Ysgol Haf, and the rest of the book is in Welsh as well. 


Welsh News 


The Annual General Meeting of the Swansea Branch of the Associa- 
tion held earlier this year elected, as chairman, Eddie Jenkins ; as 
vice-chairman, Tom Jenkins, of Swansea Teachers’ Training College ; 
and as honorary secretary, T. W. Thomas, of Briton Ferry. 

The Branch decided to continue holding periodical discussion meet- 
ings on adult education topics, to which all local tutors of liberal 
adult education groups are invited. These have been a feature of the 
Branch’s activities during the last two years, and have resulted in a 
small increase of membership. 

At a conference held on Saturday, April 29th, when full-time and 
part-time tutors from South-West Wales were present, the Branch 
discussed a paper on ‘ Extra-Mural Studies in an Expanding Univer- 
sity’, presented by Mr Ieuan Williams, the Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies at Swansea University College. 

Former Sessional and Summer School students of Coleg Harlech 
met recently at Porthcawl, and decided to initiate a fund for build- 
ing new dormitories at the College. Since Coleg Harlech first opened 
its doors in 1928, over a thousand students have passed through 
them. The first contributions to the fund have already arrived : from 
two African ex-students, who are now back in their homelands. 

The retirement of Cynan from his post of Staff Tutor at Bangor 
is noticed elsewhere ; the lateness of our record of it is due purely 
to a failure of communications. His successor, who was appointed last 
years, is Mr Meredydd Evans. Dr Evans was a mature student at 
Bangor, and then a tutor in Philosophy at Coleg Harlech. He after- 
wards turned to journalism for a few years, before going to the 
United States as an associate Professor of Philosophy at Boston, 
Mass. He returned in 1960 to re-enter British Adult Education. 


_ Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing TUTORS’ 
BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent to J. Levitt, 2 
Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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Knuston Hall, 1951-61 

Knuston Hall, the Northamptonshire short-term residential college, 
celebrated its tenth birthday in May of this year. The Hall is typical, 
perhaps, of the residential college movement which has developed so 
strikingly since the war, and yet, like all the colleges, retains its own 
individual flavour. Its distinction is largely due to the personality and 
hard work of the Warden, Miss Edna Smith, from whose ‘ Reflections 
on the First Ten Years’ we print the following extract : 


IN THE PAST TEN years, approximately 32,000 people have attended 
almost 1,000 courses. Each year has seen changes—improved amenities, 
more courses for more days in the year, a longer average stay. From 
1951 to 1954, the general pattern was residential week-ends, with non- 
resident activities mid-week ; whereas now, there are people in resi- 
dence most of the time, the non-resident activities are ‘extra’ and are 
fitted on top of the residential pattern, and the average stay of a resi- 
dential student has risen from twenty-four hours to between four and 
five days. 

Students have come to Knuston Hall from all parts of Britain, all 
parts of Europe, and most parts of the world. Their ages have varied 
from eight years (an accident !) to ninety-eight years, they have come 
from all walks of life, and this intermingling of age, background and 
experience has added immeasurably to the value of the work done. 

Each year has seen improvements in the amenities of the Hall. We 
began modestly ; people washed up, made and made-up their beds 
(which had no head boards, and heavy grey ex W.D. blankets), sat 
on stacking chairs for lectures, and washed at a line of basins. The 
domestic chores took up a lot of time ; the hard chairs helped neither 
the lecturer nor the discussion ; and the ‘ dormitories’ and the shared 
‘ablutions’ kept very many away. By degrees, large bedrooms have 
been divided so that there are no more than three beds in a room, 
each room has its fitted and curtained-off wash basin, comfortable 
chairs in the lecture room help in creating an informal atmosphere, 
and carpets have quietened the stair-case. 

The quality of the courses has been as high as we could achieve, but 
the real cortribution of Knuston Hall to adult education lies as much 
in the quality of residence as in the content of the programme. This 
is a comfortable and friendly house ; the rooms are not too big, nor 
too high, nor too grand to be off-putting ; there is an informal atmos- 
phere in which people can talk and listen freely and easily ; and the 
adult education that has gone on ‘on the side’ has to be seen to be 
believed. In this respect there are four great helps—the two cats, who 
demand attention and fuss from everyone and are the best ice- 
breakers we have ; the tea-trays we have on each floor where people 
congregate companionably in dressing-gowns and slippers, to make 
early-morning or late-evening or any-other-time tea ; the books so 
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generously provided by the County Library for each course, and the 
radiogram and records. Then there is the adult education outside the 
Hall that it has stir.iulated ; the host of local families who have given 
hospitality to our foreign visitors, and who have therefore added to 
their own, as well as to their guests’ store of knowledge ; the people 
who have attended an introductory course and who have subsequently 
sought a class at an Evening Institute or a College to take their new 
interest further ; and the answers we try to give to all the questions 
which reach us daily. These last are, in one sense, becoming a major 
problem ; everyday there are letters and telephone calls on a host of 
topics which have no apparent connection with Knusten Hall and 
which take up a great deal of time. But this means that Knuston Hall 
is widely recognised as a place where questions can be asked and 
answers might be obtained, a very proper function of an Adult 
Education Centre. 

Anything that has been achieved in the past ten years has been 
achieved through the help and goodwill of innumerable people. We 
live on goodwill ; the goodwill of lecturers, the advisers, the County 
Library, the whole staff of the many departments of the County 
Office (who are constantly answering our questions so that we can 
answer other peoples), the schools, technical colleges, evening insti- 
tutes ; the local organisations, choirs and groups ; the local offices of 
Ministries and other bodies ; the factories, farms and craftsmen, and 
a host of private citizens. We are constantly asking for help—a 
lecture at short notice or a concert, or some art easels, or a box of 
books, or some information, or hospitality for a foreign visitor, or per- 
mission to visit—with a group of forty—a great house or shoe factory 
or a hurdle maker or a farm. Never once have we been refused with- 
out very good reason, and every refusal has been accompanied by 
genuine regret and the phrase ‘and you will ask another time, won’t 
you’. 


NFCA Conference 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE Of the National Federation of Community 
Associations at St. Patrick’s Hall, Reading, in July, was attended by 
about 230 delegates and observers, including representatives of over 
20 local authorities and development corporations. The theme was 
‘New Communities at Home and Abroad ’. 

_The principal speaker was Dr J. H. Nicholson, C.B.E., formerly 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Hull, who has recently completed 
a survey of the achievements and problems of new communities in 
this country. He said that the criticisms which he had to make did not 
imply lack of appreciation of the real achievements of such develop- 
ment since the war—the housing on the whole was of good quality 
and the provision was by and large acceptable to the selected popula- 
tion. Selection on grounds of priority of need or suitability for in- 
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dustry in the New Towns (both excellent intentions) resulted in a 
schools problems (twice as many children as the average population) ; 
a teenage problem (suitable work) ; later, as young people married 
and had to move away a largely middle-aged and still later an elderly 
population. The other problems associated with new areas were 
financial complications for the family and the break with old family 
and community ties. It was natural that the move should bring all 
these difficulties but the householder had a whole complex of new 
decisions to make having left behind him a situation where so many 
decisions were dictated by custom. At this very time social services 
and provision of common meeting places were delayed. 

Among his other visits he had seen something of the work of com- 
munity associations for which there was a continuing need. As was 
natural with autonomous organisations the associations were very 
different one from another—in the emphasis placed on different sides 
of the work, social, recreational, educational ; in the proportion be- 
tween special interest groups and general activities ; in the sort of 
relationship between the associations and the local community and 
in the type of premises—the thought that a large association with a 
big building to keep up would need some sort of financial assistance 
in addition to the payment of a warden’s salary. Some wardens were 
over-burdened with detailed work and could not get out to do their 
essential work in the community. He emphasised the need for train- 
ing and regretted that the Fletcher report had never been implemented. 

A large association, Dr Nicholson said, needed ‘a home of its 
own’. There was still room for thought on the type of building that 
would be suitable—in particular he felt that the large hall was often 
a financial drain, but experience of delegates from different parts 
of the country proved very mixed as to how essential this still was. 
He said that a centre could be planned as a whole but built in sections 
with changing room-function at different stages. (This was often done 
for school and factories). The first section should be built and financed 
by the authority providing the housing and not extended unless the 
local demand and support were there and finance was assured. 

In answer to points made in the discussion Dr Nicholson said that 
it was essential that administrative divisions should not frustrate the 
provision of essential amenities. 

On the Sunday morning Sir John Wolfenden (Vice-Chancellor of 
Reading University) took the chair for two speakers on new com- 
munities in other countries. Ewell L. Newman, Executive Director of 
Hall Neigh»ourhood House, Bridgeport, Connecticut, spoke of the 
ways in which the settlements and neighbourhood centres of USA were 
meeting changing conditions and Mrs S. Elkes gave a moving account 
of the new state of Israel, its idealistic origins and its new type of 
community, the Kibbutz, and its modern problems of assimilating 
immigrants from Middle East countries. LOWMAN, 


Assistant Secretary, NFCA 
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The National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, the governmental responsibility for 
education has been assigned by the Federal Constitution to the juris- 
diction of the various states. This means, now that Hawaii and Alaska 
are a part of the Federal Union, there are potentially fifty different 
patterns for organizing and operating educational programs. In about 
one half of the states, the education of adults has been recognized by 
the legislative bodies governing these states as much a responsibility of 
the basic public school pattern as is the education of children. The 
states that have adopted this point of view translate it into action by 
appropriating state monies to be used by local school districts in pro- 
viding for the education of adults, by providing an experienced adult 
educator on the staff of the chief state school officer to help local com- 
munities develop programs for adults, or by some combination of both 
of these. 

In the remaining states—those that do not take an official state-wide 
recognition of the needs for adults for continuing an education, this 
does not mean that there are no educational opportunities for adults 
provided within this state. Educational programs for adults can be— 
and frequently are—set up by the schools in local communities. It 
does mean, however, that in these states which do not provide leader- 
ship from the office of the chief state school officer that usually edu- 
cational programs for adults are found only in the larger communities 
and cities. States which offer state leadership and some financial re- 
muneration to the local community for carrying on programs for adult 
education not only have more adults enrolled, but offer a more varied 
curriculum for adults. 

This introductory statement has been provided to re-emphasize what 
is already well known—that there are no standard patterns of adult 
education carried on by the public schools in the United States. Pro- 
grams offered vary from none at all, to programs primarily offering 
adults the opportunity of learning new vocational or academic skills, 
to broadly-based offerings which schedule many different and varied 
kinds of community activities in areas of public affairs, parent educa- 
tion, cultural and avocational subjects, and the arts and humanities. 

-The implication of all ths for a voluntary association of adult 
educators in public schools in the United States—known as the National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators—is that it must think 
of its primary target of influence as influential educators and non- 
educators within fifty different states and, beyond that, countless local 
communities. As the Federal Government comes to have increasing 
influence in educational affairs, the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators turns more in that direction, 
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but basically it must still work through individual adult educators in 
the states. In the absence of a single target, it can well be asked, ‘ Can 
a national voluntary organization have any opportunity whatsoever 
of trying to change or influence the patterns of adult education of the 
public schools throughout the United States ? ’ 

The members and officers of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators believe that the answer to this question is a 
definite ‘ yes ! ’ 

In the nine years of NAPSAE history—it was founded in 1952— 
the association has been able to make some substantial contributions 
to the progress of adult education as a function of the public schools. 
The role of the Association in bringing about change can be noted in 
at least six different areas : 


1. The concept of liberal adult education as an essential addition to 
the vocational, remedial, academic, and avocational curriculums of the 
adult schools has become much more firmly established as a part of 
the philosophy of public school adult education. 

2. Many hundreds of local directors—and all state directors of 
adult education—have been participants in training programs in the 
liberal arts aspects of general adult education and have received 
specific help in the methods of building programs in this area. 

3. The task that adult educators in the public schools face in gain- 
ing the support and recognition of elementary and secondary school 
leaders has been more clearly identified and a firmer start made in en- 
listing the support of all educational leaders for the education of 
adults as well as of children. 

4. As a professional organization, NAPSAE has emerged as an 
organization which has taken its place with other national adult edu- 
cational groups as a responsible and forward-looking group dedicated 
to advancing and improving a specialized field of adult education. 

5. The concept of state leadership for adult education as a re- 
sponsibility of state departments of education has been strengthened 
and extended. At least six states currently have a person assigned to 
the supervision of adult education that did not provide this service 
nine years ago when NAPSAE was founded. 

6. Through a series of specialized publications for the administra- 
tors of adult education programs in each of the local communities, 
and for the teachers of adults employed in these communities, the 
Association has been able to operate not only as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation, but as an innovator of ideas and a constant influence on 
the upgrading of standards. 


In its work, the Association has been greatly favored to have the 
strong and wholehearted support brought to it by the Fund for Adult 
Education (an independent organization created by the Ford Founda- 
tion) and the National Education Association. Although the Fund for 
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Adult Education has discontinued its activities, over the eight years of 
its existence it gave grants to the Association in excess of $660,000. 
These have enabled the Assocation to make sub-grants to state and 
local school systems for demonstration and training programs. The 
National Education Association—a professional association of the 
teachers and administrators of the public schools in the country—has 
supported the Association by supplying it with some of its professional 
personnel, providing it with rent-free headquarters, and extending 
numerous other supporting services. This happy combination of re- 
sources has meant that the National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators was not only tied in in an integral way to the main 
stream of public school adult education in the United States through 
its identification with the NEA, but that it also had capital funds at 
its disposal for experimentation and demonstration. 

Membership growth has been carefully nurtured month-by-month. 
It took more than two years for the total membership to reach 1500 
(February, 1955). Gradually, the rate of growth has picked up 
momentum. The NAPSAE membership roster now is growing at the 
rate of 100 members each month. During September and October of 
1960, NAPSAE added more than 1200 names to the roster. Now there 
are members in all 50 states and subscribers in six foreign countries. 

Nearly a year ago, with membership just below 3000, the NAPSAE 
Membership Committee set the membership goal for 1960-61 at 5000. 
That goal has been reached. As for the future, even more difficult goals 
already have been established for the next four years. Dues are $10.00 
for full-time workers (primarily administrative personnel) and $2.00 
for part-time personnel (primarily teachers). 

A basic goal of any professional association is to provide its mem- 
bers with personal services which help them professionally. Almost 
from its birth, NAPSAE began providing publications which pro- 
vided practical help to the public school adult educator. In 1960 the 
publications program was completely reorganized. Under the new 
program, Associate Members (primarily teachers of adults) began re- 
ceiving every month of the school year, Techniques fur Teachers of 
Adults, a four-page newsletter full of tested, practical help. Active 
Members (primarily administrators) began receiving a publication 
every week of the school year. In addition to Techniques, they began 
receiving The Pulse of Public School Adult Education, a four-page 
headquarters newsletter with news from NAPSAE, the profession, and 
the national scene ; Public Relations Idea File, a two-page newsletter 
with help in building better school-community relations ; Swap Shop, 
in a different format, with administrative and curricular help. Two 
annual publications are the Directory of Membership, to help them 
keep in touch with colleagues across the country ; and Focus, a year- 
book designed to provide a place for reviewing important events of 
the year and presenting philosophical and technical articles. 

Publications are important to a membership organization because 
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they are tangible evidence of service for membership dues. Less- 
tangible services are more difficult to see and appreciate, but NAPSAE 
members are served by the cooperative services of their fellow mem- 
bers in the Association almost round-the-clock every day of the year. 
In Minnesota, a NAPSAE committee chairman sits at home late at 
night working on the manuscript of a new publication which will 
benefit administrators and teachers alike. In Florida, another com- 
mittee chairman takes time during a weekend to discuss with colleagues 
a new plan to strengthen relationships between NAPSAE and state 
public school adult education associations. When his plan is put into 
effect, the entire profession will benefit. In Washington, D.C., a 
NAPSAE representative discusses possible federal legislation affecting 
adult education with persons in a position to speak out nationally for 
adult education. In California, a member of the NAPSAE Board of 
Directors on the way to his office in the morning, thinks about how 
NAPSAE can improve still further its annual conferences. Later in 
the day he will draw up detailed recommendations for the Board. 
There are 18 standing NAPSAE committees, 16 members of the 
Board of Directors, and seven staff members serving the profession 
and the membership. And there are countless NAPSAE members who 
contribute time and effort to strengthening their Association. 


As to the future of the Association—it has embarked on an am- 
bitious program. The goals of the Association as set forth in the annual 
report of the Executive Secretary of the Association are as follows : 

1. Set up the present public information program of the Association 
to demonstrate the importance to American life of continued learn- 
ing in area of liberal adult education and education for public 
responsibility. 

2. Begin a program designed to increase the number of full-time 
directors of adult education. F 

3. Begin a cooperative program designed to work toward the 
eventual establishment of a public school adult education program in 
every American community. 

4. Work in cooperation with Division of Adult Education Service 
of the National Education Association for the development of pro- 
fessional standards for teachers and administrators. 

5. Initiate intensive campaign involving key national agencies de- 
signed to make concerted attack on eradicating adult illiteracy in the 
United States. 

6. Give leadership to activities designed to extend ‘ educated voter ’ 
programs at the time of national and state elections. 


ROBERT A. LUKE, 
Executive Secretary, NAPSAE 


REVIEWS 


VOLKSHOCHSCHULE : Handbuch fiir Erwachsenenbildung in der 
Bundesrepublik. Published by the Deutsche Volkshochschul-Verband 
(Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart. DM.32) 

Sixteen years ago there was no German adult education. It had 
been liquidated soon after Hitler came to power in 1933. Totalitarian 
regimes cannot tolerate liberal adult education ; they must replace 
it by indoctrination and propaganda. After 1945 both the Germans 
and the Western Allies set about the rebuilding of adult education in 
Germany. Without it, the growth of a healthy democracy was scarcely 
possible. It was done mainly by rebuilding its traditional institutions— 
the Volkshochschulen. They are now more numerous and influential 
in the Federal Republic than they have ever been in German history 
and the present volume provides impressive evidence of their vitality. 

In some thirty contributions, it deals with the recent history and 
development of the Volkshochschulen, their teaching methods and 
their teachers. It discusses the attitude of the German universities and 
of the trade unions to adult education, the place of different subjects 
in the educational programmes of the Volkshochschulen, the use of 
books and periodicals and the languages of film, radio and television. 
The recent report on German adult education, prepared by the 
Federal Republic’s Advisory Council on Education, is published 
as an appendix. There is also a list of addresses of all the 
Volkshochschulen, which takes up a hundred pages—an addition 
which seems somewhat out of place in a book of this kind. 

As the authors make clear, the German Volkshochschulen now con- 
sider it their primary task to help in creating a climate of opinion in 
which freedom can flourish. At the same time, they continue to do a 
great deal of vocational work—so much so that, financially at any 
rate, it still provides the basis of most of their activities. It also helps 
to attract young people in large numbers. Of the one and a half 
million students who attend their courses, about half are under 25. 
Some 30 residential colleges have been established, quite apart from 
the numerous colleges built by the trade unions for their own edu- 
cational activities. 

The handbook does not discuss the role of the voluntary association 
in adult education—for the simple reason that there is none of any 
significance in Germany. Attempts to establish a body like the WEA 
have had no result : adult education in Germany remains largely a 
matter of provision by the public authorities, though Volkshochschulen 
have of course governing bodies and committees. 

Two other striking differences between Britain and Germany in this 
field are the cold indifference which, in the past, the German univer- 
sities have shown to extra-mural work, and the closely related problem 
of German academic language with its (often carefully cultivated) 
obscurity. It is true that some German university teachers have made 
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a notable contribution to adult education, but they have done so as 
individuals. The universities as institutions took no part in the past 
and have usually considered it rather beneath their dignity to do so. 
‘To use university teachers in adult education classes is like using 
race horses for pioughing ’ said a leading German academic figure to 
a friend of mine quite recently. German adult educationists having 
thus been taught proper humility, have not been enthusiastic either 
about drawing the universities into their work. 

Fortunately, there has been evidence of some change in recent 
years. More and more university teachers are prepared to admit that 
the universities can no longer limit themselves to the education of 
candidates for ‘the higher service in Church and state’ (as the 
Statutes of Berlin University put it in the 19th century), and that they 
have a wider responsibility towards the society which supports the 
universities and enables them to function. As Professors Plessner and 
Strzelewicz say in their contribution : 

There is no more important instrument of change, no more effective 

link between the universities and society, than their direct participa- 

tion in other fields of education, above all in adult education. 

In their view, the Tutorial Class, as developed in this country, is an 
‘epoch-making step’ towards the creation of this mutual understand- 
ing between university teachers and their extra-mural students. Today 
quite a number of West German universities have seminars and 
lectures in adult education. Early in 1956, Géttingen University was 
the first to establish a commitee for extra-mural studies and to run 
courses similar to our own Tutorial Classes. This experiment has 
succeeded beyond all expectations ; the classes have done excellent 
work and their number has constantly grown so that Gdttingen is 
likely to establish the first German Extra-Mural Department. Both 
the universities and adult education have greatly benefited from this 
new enterprise. 

The volume now published by the German adult education 
organisatior. may be taken as evidence that its work has become in- 
dispensable to the community and that permanent education is now 
increasingly accepted as a feature of the German scene. 

WERNER BURMEISTER 


SHORTER 


A Social History of Engineering, 
by W. H. G. Armytage (Faber & 
Faber, 42s.). 

Teaching apprentices and shop 
stewards encourages tutors to relate 
the environment of work to the 
traditional academic disciplines. 
This volume is one of a series called 
* Technology Today and Tomorrow ’ 
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designed primarily for students 
taking the Diploma in Technology, 
but its title will also raise the ex- 
pectations of tutors in adult edu- 
cation. 

Professor Armytage interprets the 
boundaries of engineering generous- 
ly and goes back to the beginning 
of history. Although he is mainly 


concerned with Britain the book 
is international in scope. The text 
is not jargon-ridden. There is a 
large bibliography set out chapter 
by chapter and there are good 
indexes. The book impresses with 
the range of its material and its 
careful arrangement. 

What it lacks is the excitement 
which adult students find in the sub- 
ject. The impact of developments 
in engineering on the life of the 
people is the stuff of social and 
political controversy, yet here it is 
almost ignored. Computers, auto- 
mation and atomic power are in- 
cluded in the chapter on ‘The 
Sinews of a New State, 1945-1960’ 
without any mention of, for 
example, their effect on leisure, or 
on the work which people do in 
engineering factories. The same 
absence of interest in the effect of 
industrial change on the way in 
which people lead their lives mars 
the chapters on the nineteenth 
century. In fact, engineering is not 
put in its social setting. 

FP. J. BAYLISS 


Studies in Management, by Guy 
Hunter (University of London 
Press, 10s. 6d.). 

Management Training Aims and 
Methods, by R. J. Hacon (English 
Universities Press, 17s. 6d.). 

We can expect a growing num- 
ber of books on ‘ Management’, if 
America is our guide (and in 
management matters it tends to be), 
and we need them, if the new uni- 
versity and technical college courses 
in management are going to have 
academic backbone—but for them 
and for adult educationists, neither 
of these two books is what is re- 
quired. They both accept what might 
be called ‘The Whig Interpretation 
of Management’, Mr Hacon un- 
questioningly (he talks of ‘human 
relations training ’, of ‘man manage- 
ment’, and of ‘a whole man trying 
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to handle a whole man’), Mr 
Hunter with a flirtation with new 
interpretations, but a very cold 
flirtation it is, and he doesn’t press 
his suit. 

If one accepts Mr Hacon’s 
premises—that one knows what 
management is about, and it is 
merely a question how best to teach 
it—his book is a useful summary 
of the ways in which such teaching 
is done at present. Adult education 
tutors will smile to see that seminar 
and group work are le dernier cri ; 
perhaps this explains the WEA’s 
success in using tutorial methods 
with industrial groups in London ! 
What Mr Hacon has not worked 
out is the likely effect, in the group 
work he approves of, of the per- 
missive atmosphere. If management 
training does become ‘student- 
centred rather than staff-centred ’, 
what will happen if the students 
question the whole industrial set- 
up ? Will permissiveness disappear ? 

Mr Hunter’s book does not go 
deep enough. For example, he puts 
up a weak ‘ workers’ management’ 
aunt sally, half knocks her down, 
and ignores the cries of more lusty 
members of the family in Israel, 
Yugoslavia and Western Germany 
(he begins to mention Germany, but 
stops quickly as it doesn’t support 
his argument). He begs far too many 
questions—‘It is not institutional 
changes which are needed . . . but 
good management’, without realiz- 
ing that ‘good management’ may 
involve institutional changes. He 
tightly brings the word ‘dignity’ 
into the discussion of human rela- 
tions, without facing the slogan ‘ no 
dignity without representation ’. 

What we need are objective com- 
parative studies of management in 


‘different countries with varied back- 


grounds, and also comparative 
studies of management in this 
country, between firm and firm, in- 
dustry and industry, area and area— 
done as an academic job without 
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assumptions that it is merely a 
question of variations on an agreed 
theme. For this country, it will be 
interesting to see what the Durham 
Colleges Business Research Unit 
produces. 

C. G. STUTTARD 


Economics: the Science of Prices 
and Incomes, by UH. Speight 
(Methuen, 42s.). 

The statement on the dust-cover 
that the three criteria of any econom- 
ics (sic) system are efficiency, equity 
and stability, so clearly recalled the 
title of one of my syllabuses that I 
was inspired with the hope that here 
at last was a textbook for adult 
students. In fact, as the preface 
openly states, this book is written 
for universiy undergraduates and 
students preparing for professional 
examinations. The approach of the 
book to the subject is in general con- 
ventional, beginning with a study of 
National Income and then proceed- 
ing to an analysis of micro- 
economic problems in some detail. 
The treatment of micro-economics, 
prefaced by a discussion of money 
and banking, is less full and one 
gets the impression that this balance 
of subject matter is somewhat 
fortuitous, a consequence of the 
author’s fear that the book was be- 
coming too long. It must be said 
that the treatment is refreshingly 
modern and up to date. 

For the tutor this should prove 
an outstandingly useful book, if 
only because it offers the busy 
practitioner a much needed con- 
spectus of modern developments in 
economic thinking. For the student 
who is not put off by ‘ least outlay’ 
and other curves, there is much 
valuable analysis and description, 
whilst the chapters on Wealth and 
Income and Public Finance are 
models of presentation. 

R. B. CANT 
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Ionesco, by Richard N. Coe, Brecht, 
by Ronald Gray, Hemingway, by 
Stewart Sanderson, and Faulkner, by 
Michael Millgate (Oliver and Boyd, 
3s. 6d. each). 

The Novel and the Reader, by 
Katherine Lever (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 


The Edinburgh firm of Oliver 
and Boyd put students and tutors of 
literature in their debt a year ago 
when they published the first four 
volumes in a new series of mono- 
graphs, Writers and Critics. These 
are shorter than the studies in such 
a traditional series as the English 
Men of Letters but they are prob- 
ably no less welcome on_ that 
account. The value of the books lies 
not in the information that they 
contain, nor yet in the wealth of 
stimulating opinions that they offer 
but in the balanced critical ap- 
proach which is to be found in 
them and in the encouragement to 
further study that they provide. Of 
the four new volumes that have now 
appeared two deal with leading 
European dramatists. Richard N. 
Coe writes on Ionesco and Ronald 
Gray on Brecht. Reading the two 
books side by side induces a sense 
of paradox : each author shows the 
reverse of the conventional view of 
his subject. Thus Ionesco, the a- 
political playwright is shown as pre- 
senting with all his work a chal- 
lenge to convention and_ the 
‘Establishment’ while it is em- 
phasised that Brecht, as is now 
widely accepted, had his greatest 
effect when less fixed in his political 
opinions for his work then ‘ gained 
an immediacy of impact which com- 
municates itself regardless of nations 
and class’. 

The other two books are on the 
American novelists Hemingway and 
Faulkner, Stewart Sanderson looks 
for the poet hidden beneath the 
novelist of action in Hemingway 
and finds him in the best of the 
short stories. Michael Millgate has 


— 
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11. 


12, 


WRITERS AND CRITICS 


Chief Editor A. NORMAN JEFFARES 


Advisory Editors DAVID DAICHES and C. P. SNOW 


EZRA POUND 
G. S. Fraser 


HENRY JAMES 
D. W. Jefferson 


ROBERT GRAVES 
J. M. Cohen 


WALLACE STEVENS 
Frank Kermode 


IONESCO 
Richard N. Coe 


FAULKNER 
Michael Millgate 


HEMINGWAY 
Stewart Sanderson 


BRECHT 
Ronald Gray 


COLETTE 
Margaret Davies 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
Anthony Beal 


ARTHUR MILLER 
Dennis Welland 


WHITMAN 
Geoffrey Dutton 


The Writers and Critics series 
has now established a reputa- 
tion as one of the most valuable 
and imaginative contributions 
to literary criticism in our time. 
Each volume deals with one 
important modern writer— 
British, European or American 
—and gives a first-class intro- 
duction to his work. John Wain 
in reviewing the first four titles 
wrote: “any one of these 
books would serve as a model 
of how to do it”, and his 
approval has been echoed by 
critics in many countries. 


Price 3s 6d each 


OLIVER 
& BOYD 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


few reservations on the subject of 
Faulkner and says categorically, 
‘The novels themselves are not 
simple, and are unlikely ever to 
seem so, but they are among the 
great books of the twentieth cen- 
tury.’ If readers feel that Faulkner, 
with all his virtues, is at present 
among the most overrated of 
novelists, they will be unable to 
accept this but they will neverthe- 
less find this book a shrewd guide to 
study of the confusing terrain of 
Yoknapatawpha County. 

Faulkner is one of the novelists 
to whom frequent reference is made 
by the American critic, Professor 
Katherine Lever, in The Novel and 
the Reader. This book, while not 
providing original thought on a sub- 
ject that has been so well worked 
by such writers as Forster, Lubbock 
and O’Connor, could be a useful 
help to a tutor who asks his 
students fundamental questions such 
as ‘ What is a novel ?’ or ‘ What is 
a student of novels ?’ These are the 
titles of Professor Lever's first and 
last chapters and in between she has 
much good sense and remembers 
that the main purpose of a critic 
should be to help her readers to 
develop their own standards. With 
this in mind she prescribes ‘ home- 
work’ and exercises for her readers. 
Among the tasks she sets students is 
the writing of a novel, to see what 
it feels like, and the reading of all 
a novelist’s works in chronological 
order ‘along with a good biogra- 
phy’. She suggests Dickens as one 
of her examples. 

T. F. EVANS 


A Short History of English Poetry, 
by James Reeves (Heinemann, pp. 


228, 21s.). 
English Tragedy before Shake- 
speare: The Development of 


Dramatic Speech, by Wolfgang 
Clemen. Translated by T. S. Dorsch 
(Methuen, pp. 301, 30s.). 
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Synge and Anglo-Irish Drama, by 
Alan Price (Methuen, pp. 236, 25s.). 

Mr Reeves’s history is largely a 
history in terms of individuals, with 
little reference to social, formal, or 
other determinants. The opinions 
expressed are free from _ idio- 
syncrasy, except that he shows a 
marked preference for lyric over 
other verse forms and is inclined 
when voicing his approval to slip 
into the set phrases of traditional 
‘appreciation’. This is, in fact, a 
traditional kind of history, more 
suitable for the armchair reader 
than the student, in which present- 
day views are usually indicated but 
not always accepted. It is the com- 
mon practice in such histories to 
give only incidental consideration to 
dramatic verse and the dispro- 
portionate result, as here, is that 
Shakespeare gets less space than, 
for example, Shelley. There are 
many verse illustrations and sixty- 
four quarter-page portraits. 

Professor Clemen’s book, which 
was first published in 1955, is 
primarily concerned with only one 
kind of development in _pre- 
Shakespearean tragedy—the modifi- 
cation and relaxation that took 
place in the dramatic set speech be- 
tween Gorboduc and Marlowe's 
Edward II. It is an important con- 
tribution to the study of the change 
from a Senecan-type tragedy which 
was rhetorical, inert, and didactic 
(and where the  over-eloquent 
characters spoke not so much fo as 
past one another) to a Shake- 
spearean-type tragedy in which 
speech and action became inter- 
dependent, imperfectly dramatised 
narrative was absorbed into the 
dramatic present, and meaning could 
be conveyed by non-verbal methods. 
Professor Clemen’s work is a 
chapter, so to speak, in a larger 
history of the fusion of foreign and 
native styles and is, of course, too 
specialised for the non-professional 
reader. 


BBC LISTEN AND LEARN SERIES 


1961 - 62 
THE WEDNESDAY SERIES IN NETWORK THREE 
7.30—8.00 p.m. 
4 Oct.—8 Nov. The Uses of Philosophy 
15 Nov.—6 Dec. Money at Work 
13 Dec.—3 Jan. New Directions in Drama 
10 Jan.—7 Feb. Man and his Senses 


14 Feb.—11 April The Reformation 

18 April—16 May The Use of Land 

23 May—13 June Rich and Poor Countries 
20 June—18 July The Historian at Work 


Also in Network Three : 


Weekly Series, January—March (12 programmes) 
GROWING UP IN THE 1960s 


LANGUAGE SERIES MUSIC SERIES 
French (starting March) Talking about Music (Sun. & 
German (starting Oct. & Mar.) Mon.) 

Italian (starting Oct.) Background to Music (Tues.) 


Russian (starting Oct. & Jan.) 


PAINTING OF THE MONTH 
Still Life, Figure Painting, Portraits and Landscapes (Sun. & Thur.) 


Full details can be obtained from : 
FURTHER EDUCATION LIAISON OFFICER, BROADCASTING House, 
Lonpon, W.1 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


With the publication of Synge 
and Anglo-Irish Drama we now 
have the up-to-date study of all 
Synge’s work that has been required 
for some time. It should be wel- 
comed by tutor and student, though 
not without minor reservations. The 
thorough and well-informed open- 
ing chapters—on Synge criticism in 
the past fifty years, the Playboy 
riots, relations with Yeats, and the 
sources of the language of the 
plays—will be most useful, 
especially the last, but the analyses 
of the plays leave something latent 
that a more varied and delicate 
critical method would have dis- 
played. The reason for this seems 
to be that Mr Price is inclined to 
look too exclusively in the plays for 
the development of three themes 
that he discovers in all Synge’s 
work, and particularly for the theme 
of tension between dream and 
actuality. But it would be unfair to 
end on this note, for he has ad- 
vanced the study of Synge con- 
siderably. 

RAYMOND WRIGHT 


Recent Advances in Soviet Science, 
edited anonymously (Harrap, 25s.). 

This collection of recent excerpts 
from the Soviet press on scientific 
and other topics conveys a lively 
picture of a society which has 
consciously set out to base much 
of its way of life on scientific and 
technological achievement. The title 
is somewhat misleading since be- 
sides conventional branches of 
science it covers architecture, town 
planning and education: for most 
readers these will probably form 
the most interesting sections of the 
book. A very sensible introduction 
by A. W. Haslett points out that 
Soviet science has been created, on 
a solid prerevolution basis, by a 
handful of men of genius: this has 
evidently led to some gaps and 
shortcomings and there is now 
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vigorous debate in the U.S.S.R. on 
the best form of organisation to 
adopt. Tie problems and achieve- 
ments discussed in the remainder 
of the hook have a familiar ring; 
nearly all are paralleled by similar 
writings in the West: the lip ser- 
vice to Biology which is neverthe- 
less starved of funds, the need to 
avoid urban overdevelopment, the 
sheer mass of accumulating data. 
Significantly, there is no mention of 
atomic energy. It is encouraging to 
see that Marxist ideology is less 
prominent than we have come to 
expect and that the achievements of 
Western scientists are fully acknow- 
ledged; the stupid attempt to 
attribute all original discoveries to 
Russians has been abandoned, Inter- 
national co-operation in science is 
warmly welcomed by several writers. 
Taken in all, the collection tells the 
reader a good deal about contem- 
porary science generally, about con- 
temporary Russia (including her 
shortcomings) and about contem- 
porary mass society. It deserves a 
place in the book box of many 
adult classes in a variety of sub- 
jects, and serious study by both 
tutors and students who are con- 
cerned with the modern world. It is 
to be hoped that the publishers will 
provide future volumes every two 
or three years to keep us all up to 
date. 


The Young Scientists Companion, 
by Maurice Goldsmith (Souvenir 
Press, 15s.). 

Despite the claim on the dust 
cover, this book is not likely to be 
of much value to adults, It is 
addressed to school science clubs 
and deals with what science is 
about, careers and organising the 
club. The overall effect is likely to 
be confusing, although statements 
by professional scientists on their 
own careers are not without interest, 
and the list of addresses from which 
films may be obtained might be use- 
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CON TEAST 


The new television quarterly is now published. 
CONTRAST is edited by Peter Black, noted for his 


individual approach to television criticism. 


CONTRAST offers comment, information, criticism, in 
length, breadth and depth, about television’s pro- 
grammes and the technical, social and political aspects 


of television. 


Contributors to the opening issue of CONTRAST in- 
clude J. B. Priestley on ‘The Magic Beanstalk ’, Philip 
Purser on television drama, Dr Robert Williams on the 
facts of colour, Ken Hoare on the comedians and 
Jeanne Sakol on American TV after a year of Kennedy. 


CONTRAST is published at 3s. 6d. by the British Film 
Institute, 81, Dean Street, London, W.1. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


ful to those who do not know where 
else to look for this information. 


The Boundaries of Science, by 
Magnus Pyke (Harrap, 15s.). 

The adult tutor in science scans 
each new exposition for the lay- 
man in the hope of finding some- 
thing suitable as a text for class use. 
All too often, as in this case, he is 
disappointed. Does this mean the 
work is valueless for our purposes ? 
Dr Pyke is a past master at this 
type of writing and has a lively 
provocative style. Here he is trying 
to show that the traditional 
boundaries between the scientific 
disciplines of physics, chemistry, 
etc., break down at the growing 
points of science today, but that 
science itself is bounded by in- 
herent limitations to the study of 
the very small (sub-atomic par- 
ticles), the very large (the cosmos 
itself), and the very complex (living 
organisms), while purpose—the 
mainspring of all our activities— 
lies completely outside its ken. In 
doing so, he entertains with a vast 
assembly of miscellaneous facts and 
conveys a vivid picture of the pre- 
occupations of present day science. 
Few will quarrel violently with his 
main thesis, yet one cannot help 
feeling a slight unease about the 
effects of the book. To begin with, 
there are a number of errors, al- 
though these are probably of no 
great significance: a book of this 
type cannot be used as a source of 
factual material anyway. Secondly, 
the picture conveyed must neces- 
sarily be blurred, since no reader is 
likely to understand more than a 
few of the details presented. The 
liberal sepply of technical terms is 
probably intended to convey a sense 
of euphoria by kidding the reader 
into supposing that he is at least on 
nodding acquaintance with them. 
Lastly, many conclusions are pre- 
sented dogmatically without any 
hint of their controversial nature. 
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Nevertheless instead of putting the 
volume in the waste paper basket, I 
for one felt that I wanted to take 
up the loose points and to argue 
the controversies (e.g. are animate 
and inanimate evolution examples 
of the same process?) with the 
author and this suggests that it 
might be useful as a stimulus to 
class discussion, particularly for 
very short weekend courses and 
summer schools on the nature of 
science, It should not, however, be 
put into the hands of students with- 
out pointing out its limitations. 

R. D. HARRISON 


The Century of Revolution: 1603- 
1714, by Christopher Hill (Nelson. 
pp. 352, 18s.). 

Modern Britain: 1885-1955, by 
Henry Pelling (Nelson, pp. 244, 
15s.). 

An Economic History of England : 
1870-1939, by William Ashworth 
(Methuen, pp. 431, 36s.). 

The Other Armada, by A. Temple- 
Patterson (Manchester University 
Press, pp. 238, 30s.). 

The first two books from Nelson 
are part of an eight-volume History 
of England (general editors, Pro- 
fessor Christopher Brooke and Mr 
Denis Mack Smith) which is in- 
tended primarily for use in sixth- 
forms. The series may equally serve 
the needs of more mature students 
who want a general introduction to 
the subject, combining discussion of 
social and economic change with a 
narrative of political and constitu- 
tional events. Mr Christopher Hill, 
author of The Century of Revolu- 
tion: 1603-1714 has divided his 
period into its four natural sections 
(1603-40, 1640-60, 1660-88, 1688- 
1714) and treats each under the 
headings Narrative and Events, 
Economics, Politics and the Con- 
stitution, Religion and Ideas—an 
arrangements which, because of its 
very orderliness, may not commend 
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Fine Art 


The Victoria and Albert Museum publish several 
series of books, suitable for students, collectors, and 
libraries, illustrating selections from the various 
collections which cover all countries, periods and 
styles. Recent issues include : 


KUNIYOSHI 27s. 6d. (post 1s. 9d.) 


BRITISH PEWTER 2s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


GERMAN AND SWISS DOMESTIC SILVER OF THE 
GOTHIC PERIOD 2s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


SAMPLERS 12s. 6d. (post 7d.) 
CREAM COLOURED EARTHENWARE 2s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


iM (e) From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Opganization, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7¢ 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ADULT AND YOUTH EDUCATION 
A quarterly technical journal intended mainly for specialists in adult and youth 
education, containing articles describing important activities in this field and in- 
formation concerning programmes and general lines of policy. 
Annual subscription : 7s. 6d. 
THE PROVISION OF POPULAR READING MATERIALS 


A collection of studies and technical papers. Edited by Charles Granston Richards, 
Director, East African Literature Bureau.—1959, 294 p. 15s. 


TELEVISION AND RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 


The Tele-Clubs in France. By Joffre Dumazedier.—1956, 276 p. 21s. 
EDUCATION GROUPS AND AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES 


“‘ THE UNESCO COURIER ” 
Write for a specimen free copy, post free. 
Unesco, from the Unesco National Distributor, Stationery 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


itself to all tutors. On the other 
hand, for students making a first 
serious approach to this period, 
there is much to be said for it. Mr 
Hill presents an important and com- 
plicated piece of British history in 
a manner which is both exciting and 
coherent, stressing all that needs to 
be stressed but avoiding an overload 
of detail. A well-arranged bibliogra- 
phy guides the student to further 
rea 

Dr Pelling, author of the second 
volume to appear (the last in the 
series), had the formidable task of 
entering into territory which is still 
the frontier of history. The dust of 
contemporary controversy has not 
settled on many of the questions 
with which he is concerned ; much 
material still remains hidden. In- 
evitably, one feels that there was 
more to be said, that questions had 
been raised but remained un- 
answered. Further reflection, how- 
ever, suggests that to be left thus 
was no bad thing and could, indeed, 
be a tribute to the author’s method 
of handling his subject. Curiosity 
had been aroused and an interest ir. 
a familiarly near contemporary 
scene strangely re-kindled. This is 
a sound introduction to twentieth 
century British history, and there 
are ample references to more de- 
tailed reading. 
Professor Ashworth’s Economic 
History of England, 1870-1939 is 
the fifth and final volume in a series 
(published by Methuen) planned to 
cover English economic history from 
55 B.C. to 1939. One other volume, 
a study of the eighteenth century 
by Professor T.S. Ashton, has al- 
ready appeared. Professor Ash- 
worth has written for the advanced, 
though not necessarily specialist, 
student of economic history. He 
examines the British economy during 
the seventy years which preceded 
Hitler’s War in the light of the 
latest developments in economic 
thought. His book is, therefore, in- 
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dispensable for adult students 
seriously engaged in the study of 
the contemporary economic prob- 
lems of Britain. It is not light read- 
ing, but the student will find it both 
stimulating and rewarding: for 
the first time it brings within text- 
book content many aspects of 
economic and social history which 
hitherto have been discussed only in 


learned journals and _ specialised 
treaties. 
Mr Temple-Patterson’s Other 


Armada is an account of the little- 
known (and unsuccessful) Franco- 
Spanish attempt to invade Britain in 
1779, when our forces were attempt- 
ing (equally unsuccessfully) to 
suppress a colonial rebellion on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The 
author tells an interesting story well, 
commenting usefully on Franco- 
British relations throughout the 
eighteenth century. But this is 
chiefly a book for the historian with 
a specialist interest rather than the 
adult student whose reading would 
usually tend to be along more 
general lines. 

C. R. WILLIAMS 


The Struggle for Penal Reform, by 


Gordon Rose (Stevens, 328 pp., 
50s.). 
Tke Crusade Capital 


Punishment in Great Britain, by 
Elizabeth Orman Tuttle (Stevens, 
177 pp., 30s.). 

Most of Mr Gordon Rose’s book 
is taken up with an_ historical 
account of the work of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform and 
similar organisations, but it is not 
just a chronicle: it is a demonstra- 
tion of the process of social reform. 
As such, it is a book not only for the 
historian but also for the sociologist 
and political scientist. In addition 
to tracing the thought and action in 
penology in Britain over the last 
hundred years, it provides a first 
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THE STANDING 
CONFERENCE ON 
TELEVISION VIEWING 


—is interested to hear of the 
experience of those having 
used television with adult 
groups and classes and can 
advise and help those wishing 
to use television in this way. 


Write or telephone : 
The Executive Assistant, 
35 Queen Anne Street, London, 
W.1. LANgham 3155, Ext. 7. 


INSURANCES 
CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH CLUBS, 


COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 


WESTMINSTER 


FIRE OFFICE 


A.D.1717 


HEAD OFFICE : 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel. No. Temple Bar 1717 
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NOW READY 


FRENCH 
NCE A WEEK 


By P. H. Hargreaves, B.A., 
A. Sheldon, L. és L., 
J. Ferro, B.A. 


q 

6/6 q 
4 

This is an entirely new : 


of book designed specifically 
for mature people who wish 
to acquire a working know- 
ledge of French before 
visiting France for business 
or pleasure. 


The whole course is the re- 
sult of experiment by the 


authors in evening classes. 
The book has been arranged 
into 20 chapters each con- 
taining : 

1. A passage in French con- 
cerning everyday incidents 
of interest to adults. 

2. Simple notes on gram- 
matical points. 


3. Exercises, mostly oral, to 
give practice in speaking. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
OXFORD 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


class study of the process by which 
law reform has come about in this 
country. As one would expect in a 
book with this title, the work of 
the voluntary societies receives de- 
tailed attention. It also illustrates 
with remarkable clarity the influence 
of pressure groups how they both 
make and reflect informed public 
opinion and how their proposals 
are transformed into legislation. It 
could be said that the book lacks 
a clear cut exposition of the various 
theories of punishment—the sort of 
exposition recently attempted by 
Lord Longford in his The Idea of 
Punishment—but perhaps this is a 
little outside the terms of reference, 
and it would be unfair not to give 
the author credit for providing us 
with interesting insights into the 
ideologies of punishment of those 
involved in the struggle. 

Mrs. Tuttle’s book follows the 


abolition of capital punishment in a 
workmanlike manner. The story is 
well told, but there are some 
historical inaccuracies and _ these 
are hardly likely to give the Crusade 
the degree of historical recognition 
which the author claims it merits. 
The book does bring out quite 
clearly how the campaigners gradu- 
ally gained strength and support 
from scientific sources, and how as 
a result they were able to explode 
the validity of the concept of deter- 
rence. But just how much has public 
opinion to do with facts and figures, 
no matter how scientifically pre- 
sented ? It seems to me that the 
ideologies are more important, and 
one of the main shortcomings of 
this book is that there is no indica- 
tion of an understanding of the part 
played by the different underlying 
attitudes concerning the morality 
and philosophy of punishment. 


course of the crusade for the J. D. HALLORAN 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


THE FACTS 


unity. 


THE 6 in FIGURES 


(Common Market—Euratom—ECSC) 


A 23-page illustrated brochure outlining the aims and 
achievements of the three Communities. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY, 1950-1960 
The illustrated history of ten years’ progress towards 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 
A short illustrated account. 


A folder of useful statistics. 


BULLETIN FROM THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
A regular monthly review of the latest developments. 


For these publications, available free of charge, ring or write: 
INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


23 Chesham Street, London S.W.1 BELgravia 4904 


LIBRARY NOTES 


The National Institute of Adult Education has just published The 
Evening Institute: its Place in the Educational System of England and 
Wales, by H. J. Edwards. It describes changes and development in local 
education authority work from the early nineteenth century onwards. Mr 


Edwards’ study is extensively documented : 


he has drawn on many 


sources—general histories of education and social work, recent surveys of 
particular aspects, Government publications, private papers and reports 
lodged in the archives of the Ministry of Education. Readers interested in 
following up Mr Edwards’ references, or in doing other research on adult 
education activities of LEAs, may be interested in notes on some of the 


Institute’s relevant holdings. 


HISTORIES 

Education for Industry and Com- 
merce in England (A. Abbott, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933) is a 
history of technical education and 
its evolution from the Industrial 
Revolution to 1933. The relationship 
of general and vocational education 
is emphasised throughout as ‘two 
complementary parts . . . of pre- 
paring each generation as it grows 
for doing its work in the world with 
satisfaction to its members and 
benefit to the nation’. 

Continuation Schools in England 
and Elsewhere (ed. Sir Michael 
Sadler, Manchester University Press, 
1907) contains chapters by the 
Editor and by Albert Mansbridge, 
and deals with the work of the chief 
agencies for further education in 
England, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Denmark and the U.S.A. at 
the beginning of the century. The 
part voluntary effort has played in 
stimulating adult education, and its 
need for support from the State, is 
indicated. 

Education and Social Movements 
1700-1850 (A, E. Dobbs, Longmans, 
Green, 1919) examines the in- 
tellectual growth of the English 
people and shows how early social 
movements have later become 
significant in the development of 
education. 

The Silent Social Revolution (G. 
A. N. Lowndes, O.U.P., 1937) is an 


account of the expansion of public 
education in England and Wales 
from 1895 to 1935. There are photo- 
graphs of the poor school accom- 
modation in the late nineteenth 
century. The difficulties of the 
teachers, the introduction of medical 
inspection, the development of 
parental interest, the case for raising 
the school leaving age, and teaching 
standards are some of the subjects 
discussed. 

The Schools for the People 
(George C. T. Bartley, Bell & 
Daldy, 1871) gives an account of 
schools for the poorer classes in the 
nineteenth century with descriptions 
of education for infants and 
children, schools for the handi- 
capped, evening schools, training 
for industry and teacher training. 
The work of the various religious 
and charitable organisations and the 
social reformers of the period is 
described. 

The History of Adult Education 
(J. W. Hudson, Longman, Brown, 
Green & Longmans, 1851) is an im- 
portant source for information 
about the Charity Schools and 
Welsh Circulating Schools of the 
eighteenth century, and about 
Mechanics and Literary Institutes 
and Philosophical Societies in the 
larger towns which flourished in the 
nineteenth century, Copies are very 
rare and our own is necessarily for 
reference only. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Eric Eaglesham’s From School 
Board to Local Authority (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1956) reviews 
the history of education from the 
Act of 1870 to that of 1902 and dis- 
cusses the influence of the Cocker- 
ton Case. 


PARTICULAR ASPECTS 

A History of the Working Men's 
College, 1854-1954 (J. F. C. 
Harrison, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1954) is a centenary history of the 
college in St Pancras, the oldest 
adult educational institute in the 
country which still governs and pays 
for itself, so that it can do what it 
wants in its own way. 

Mabel Tylecote’s The Mechanics 
Institutes of Lancashire and York- 
shire before 1851 (Manchester U.P., 
1957) tells the story of the formative 
years of the Mechanics Institute 
Movement, and assesses the position 
when, after the Great Exhibition, a 
new effort was being made in 
further general and technical educa- 
tion. 


The Workers’ Educational 


Association, the First Fifty You 
(Mary Stocks, Allen 1 
1953) is a history of the WEA fromm 
its formation in 1903, through the 


to a biography of Albert Mans. | 
bridge. 


PLANS AND PROGRAMMES : 
Finally, for those interested in the © 
plans and achievements of Local’ 
Education Authorities in the field of 
adult education, we hold a com-— 
plete set of Schemes for Further 
Education and Plans for County” 
Colleges published in the years im-~ 
mediately following the war by a © 
large number of LEAs. We also 
keep for reference the current pro- | 
grammes of evening classes in all | 
parts of the country. The set is not 
as complete as we should like : we 
should be pleased if each education 
authority would put us on taeir 
regular mailing-list for programnves 
and prospectuses, MONICA GREAVES — 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate : £1 1s. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per line. Discounts for series bookings. 


including study tours abroad. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES 1961-62 


Details of over 350 University Extension courses to be held in the Greater 
London area have just been issued by the Department of Extra-Mural Studies of 
London University. A glance at the various descriptive booklets will show the 
variety of courses available for the adult student who wishes to do something 
purposeful with his or her limited spare time at weekday evening or afternoon 
courses, at weekend residential courses, at Summer Schools or Vacation courses, 


Copies of the booklets, dealing with London, Middlesex, and South Hertford- 
shire, Surrey, and Essex, may be obtained from the Deputy Director (Extension), 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


world wars. One chapter is devoted 
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